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IN MEMORIAM J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A. 
BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, F.R.S.L. 


HE death of Mr. John Eglington Bailey is a serious 
T loss to English scholarship, and will be felt with 
especial force in Lancashire, to whose past history he had 
devoted much conscientious and successful labour. There 
is a special reason why his memory should be honoured in 
the busy district in which his lot was cast, for he was an 
excellent example of the literary spirit animating and not 
obstructing the successful prosecution of a business career. 
Commerce has its beneficent uses and also its dangers, and 
one of these is the absorption of the heart and intellect to the 
exclusion of the claims of the higher or the intellectual life. 

John Eglington Bailey was born at Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, on February 13th, 1840, but his parents removed 
to Lancashire whilst he was yet a child, and his education 
was received at Boteler’s Grammar School, Warrington. 
He was intended for business life, and entered the Man- 
chester warehouse of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, and remained 
in their service until his health—about a couple of years 
ago—was completely overthrown. On leaving school his 
studies were carefully and zealously continued, both at 
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home and in the evening classes of the Owens College. He 
learned Pitman’s phonography, and was an enthusiast in 
the stenographic art. Among the most beautifully written 
shorthand MSS. I have ever seen is a copy of the New 
Testament and of the Book of Common Prayer, which he 
wrote in 1862 and 1863 for the lady—also an expert 
phonographer—who a few years later became his wife. 
Like many of Mr. Isaac Pitman’s disciples, Mr. Bailey 
had a considerable measure of propagandist zeal, and 
was one of the founders of the Manchester Phono- 
graphic Union, whose members discussed shorthand, 
spelling reform, and various topics connected with 
literature and science. Before this pleasant little 
coterie he lectured on “Thomas Hood” and on the 
“Literary History of the Bible.” Already he had begun 
to turn his attention to the writers of the seventeenth 
century, and he also gave a lecture before the Union on 
the life and writings of Thomas Fuller. This, like the 
others, was printed in the Popular Lecturer, an excellent 
little periodical, edited by Mr. Henry Pitman. This 
lecture was the nucleus of Mr. Bailey’s most important 
work—one by which his name takes a position of honour 
in our biographical literature. The Life of Fuller appeared 
in 1874, and was the fruit of many years of careful study, 
patient accumulation of facts, and painstaking biblio- 
graphical research. Several of his summer holidays were 
spent in visiting the localities identified with the different 
stages of the career of the wise and witty divine who wrote 
The Worthies of England. Mr. Bailey’s book was at once 
recognised as an adequate, and indeed, masterly presenta- 
tion of Fuller, “one of our worthiest worthies.” If the 
eight hundred octavo pages of this volume bore testimony 
to his industry, they also showed his sobriety of judgment 
and keen literary instinct. 
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After the publication of the Life of Fuller, Mr. Bailey 
turned his attention to local history and archeology; and 
a long series of small books, pamphlets. and papers pro- 
ceeded from his pen. Manchester al Mondo was re-edited, 
with an excellent biography of the noble author. The 
School Candidates—a trifle written by Dr. Henry Clarke, 
the mathematician, before he had attained distinction— 
was reprinted and made valuable by a full notice of that 
interesting man. The Charter of Salford was transcribed 
and edited. The Manchester portions of Dr. Dee’s Diary 
were printed from the Bodleian MS. Mr. Bailey contri- 
buted papers to the Manchester Literary Club, the Historic 
Society of Lancashire, the Field Naturalists’ Association, 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, and 
various other organisations for research and for the popu- 
larisation of knowledge. He wrote for the Academy, Notes 
and Queries; and for all the local archeological journals of 
the district in which he lived. He was an occasional con- 
tributor to the Manchester Guardian. In 1881, he started 
The Palatine Note Book, of which four volumes and one 
part appeared. He became the honorary secretary of the 
Chetham Society. He kept up a correspondence with 
antiquaries and bibliographers in various parts of Europe 
and America. The extent of his literary labours is only 


partially shown in the following list :—* 
1863. 

The Life of Thomas Hood. By John Eglington Bailey. Delivered to the 
members of the Manchester and Salford Phonographic Union, 25th February, 
1863.—Pitman’s Popular Lecturer. Vol. VIII, pp.. 161 to 186. 

1864. 

The Life and Wit of Thomas Fuller. By John Eglington Bailey.—Pitman’s 

Popular Lecturer. Vol. IX, pp. 9 to 26. 
1870. 

Queen Eleanore and her Memorial Crosses. [Signed] J. E. Bailey. 8vo, 

pp. 35.—Reprinted from the “ Owens College Magazine,” Vol. II., 1870. With 





* This has been compiled for me by Mr. Ernest Axon. 
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slight alterations this Lecture also appeared in the “ Chorlton Road Congregation! 
Church Magazine,” June and September, 1870. 


1873. 
Dr. Thomas Fuller’s Petition for his Composition—From Notes and 
Queries, October 19, 1873. [Signed] John Eglington Bailey. s.sh. 


1874. 

The Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D., with notices of his books, his kinsmen, 
and his friends. By John Eglington Bailey. London: Basil Montagu 
Pickering, 196, Piccadilly. Manchester: T. J. Day. 1874. 8vo, pp. xxvi-800. 

1875. 

Fuller’s Sermon of Reformation. [This was issued as a prospectus of a 
collected edition of Fuller’s Sermons. This work was not completed, although 
a considerable portion was put in type. ] 

John Byrom, the Manchester Stenographer. By John Eglington Bailey, 
Read February 22, 1875. Transactions of the Manchester Literary Club, 
Vol’ I., pp. 7 to 19. 

1876. 

Parish Registers of the Chapelry of Stretford, near Manchester. By 
John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A., &c. Reliquary, xvii., 45-48, 93-96. 

On the Cipher of Pepys’ Diary. By John Eglinton Bailey, F.S.A. Abstract 
of a paper read December 14, 1875. Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 
1876. Vol. II., pp. 130-137. 

1877. 

The School Candidates. A Prosaic Burlesque. By Henry Clarke, LL.D. 
Occasioned by the election of a schoolmaster at the Village of Stretford, near 
Manchester, 18th January, 1788. Reprinted from the Original, and Edited, 
with a Memoir of the Author, &c., &c., by John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. 
Manchester : T. J. Day, 53, Market Street, 1887. 12mo, pp. exvii., 113. 

The Life of a Lancashire Rector during the Civil War. [The Rev. Charles 
Herle, M.A., of Winwick, Prolocutor of the Assembly of Divines.} By Mr. J. 
E. Bailey, F.S.A. Reprinted from the Leigh Chronicle Scrap Book. Leigh: 
J. Rose, Printer, Chronicle Office, 1877. (Notpublished.) 8vo, pp. 16. 

John Whitaker, the Historian of Manchester. By John Eglington Bailey, 
F.S.A. Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, Vol. III., pp. 148-180, and 
separately. 

Manual of the Chorlton Road Congregational Church, Manchester ; with 
an Address by the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, M.A., January Ist, 1887. Man- 
chester: James Andrew. 12mo, pp. 127. On pages 17-20, Notes on 
Nonconformity in Manchester, from memoranda kindly supplied by Mr. John 
E. Bailey, F.S.A. 

1878. 

Sir Peter Leycester, of Tabley, Cheshire. The substance of an Address to 
the Members of the Urmston and Flixton Literary and Scientific Society, July 
18th, 1878. By John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. Manchester: T. Sowler and 
Oo., Printers, 24, Cannon Street. 1878. 8vo, 35 pp. 
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Old Stretford: A Lecture delivered to the Members and Friends of the 
Stretford Institute, February 19th, 1878. By Mr. John E. Bailey, F.S.A., &c. 
Manchester: T. J. Day, 53, Market Street. Stretford : John Scotson. 1878. 
12mo, 60 pp. 

Mr. Beamont’s History of Winwick: Charles Herle and the Gee Family. 
By John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. Reprinted from the Manchester Courier 
of December 13th, 1878. Manchester: T.Sowler and Co., Printers, 24, Cannon 
Street. 1878. 8vo, 8 pp. 

Chetham Library. Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, Vol. IV., 
pp. 175-177. 

1879. 

Inventories of Goods in the Churches and Chapels of Lancashire, taken in 
the year a.D. 1552. Edited by John Eglington Bailey, F.'S.A. Part L— 
Salford Hundred. Printed for the Chetham Society. mMDcccLxxix. 4to, pp. 
fiv.] 54. 

Leigh Grammar School, Lancashire. The Autograph of Archbishop 
Cranmer. Reprinted from Notes and Queries, Fibruary [sic] 1, 1879. [Signed] 
John Eglington Bailey, 12mo, pp. 4. 

The Grammar School of Leigh and its Library. A Lecture by J. E. 
Bailey. Reprinted from “The Leigh Chronicle,” Leigh. 8vo. 

The Early Memorials of Gorton. A Lecture to the Members of the West 
Gorton Union Chapel Mutual Improvement Society, March 17th, 1879. By 
Mr. John E. Bailey, F.S.A. Reprinted from the Manchester City News 
March 29th, 1879. 12mo, pp. 8. 

The Troubles of William Ryley, Lancaster Herald, and of his son, Clerks 
of the Records in the Tower. By John E. Bailey, Esq., F.S.A. Reprinted, 
with additions and corrections, from the Leigh Chronicle. Leigh, Lancashire : 
Printed at the Chronicle Office. 1879. Not Published. 8vo, pp. 46. [Note.— 
This paper was read before the Literary Club, December 23rd, 1878, and an 
abstract appeared in the Papers 1879, Vol. V. pp. 232-234.] 

John Dee and the “Steganographia” of Trithemius. By John E. Bailey, 
F.S.A. Reprinted from Notes and Queries, May, 1879. 12mo, pp. 8. 

President Henry Lawrence and his Writings. By John E. Bailey, F.S.A. 
Reprinted from Notes and Queries, June, 1879. 12mo, pp. 8. 

Proposed University at Manchester in 1640-1. By John E. Bailey, F.S.A. 
Reprinted from the Manchester City News Notes and Queries, July 5, 1879, 
12mo, pp. 8. 

The Five of Spades and the Church of Ashton-under-Lyne. By John 
Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. Read February 17, 1879. Papers of the Manchester 
Literary Club, 1879, Vol. V., pp. 238-240. 

Dr. John Dee, Warden of Manchester, 1595 to 1608. By John Eglington 
3ailey, F.S.A. Local Gleanings, Vol. L., pp. 1 to 12, 41 to 56, 86-98, 123-135, 
169-189, 209.226. 

George Byrom, D.D. Local Gleanings, Vol. 1, pp. 115-116. 

Dr. Lynacre and the Rectory of Wigan. Local Gleanings, Vol. 1, p. 149- 
150, 199-200. 

Robert Gordon, Viscount Kenmure. Local Gleanings, Vol. I. p. 150. 
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1880. 

Manchester al Mondo: A Contemplation of Death and Immortality. By 
Henry Mountagu, Earl of Manchester. London: Pickering and Co., 1880. 
48mo., pp. lxiv., 260. Edited, with a Preface, by John E. Bailey. 

Diary, for the Years 1595-1601, of Dr. John Dee, Warden of Manchester 
from 1595 to 1608. Edited, from the Original MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
by John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Dr. Thomas Fuller,” 
“Memoir of Dr. Henry Clarke,” &c., &c., &c. 1880. Not published. 20 copies 
printed. Fol. pp. [iv.] 97. 

List of Works on Shorthand, Stenography, &c., Wanted by Mr. J. E. 
Bailey, Stretford, near Manchester. 1880. [A. Ireland and Co., Printers.] 
8vo, pp. 7. 

The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672, in Relation to Manchester, Warring- 
ton, &c., with an Account of Robert Yates, Minister of Warrington. By J. E. 
Bailey, F.S.A. Local Gleanings, Vol. I., 441-457. 

An Autograph of Coleridge. By John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. Read 
October 27, 1879. Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, Vol. VI. 1880. 
pp. 219 to 221, and separately. 

Biddulph Old Hall. By John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. Read at Biddulph, 
July 19, 1879. Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, Vol. VI., 1880, pp. 222 
to 232, and separately, 8vo, pp. 11. 

Richard of Bury as Chamberlain of Chester. By John Eglington Bailey, 
F.S.A. Read February 23, 1880. Papers of the Munchester Literary Club, 
Vol. VL, pp. 283 to 290, and separately. Manchester, 1880. 8vo, pp. 7. 

Thomas Bell, of Lancashire and Yorkshire, Anti-Romanist Writer. By J. 
E. Bailey, F.S.A., Stretford, Manchester. Reprinted from Notes and Queries, 
November 27 and December 4, 1880. Not published. 12mo, pp. 11. 

1881. 

The Palatine Note-book for the Intercommunication of Antiquaries, 
Bibliophiles, and other Investigators into the History and Literature of the 
Counties of Lancaster, Chester, &c. Manchester: J. E. Cornish. 4to. Vol. L., 
January, 1881, to December, 1881, pp. xviii., 224. Vol. II., January, 1882, to 
December, 1882, pp. 292. Vol. III., January, 1883, to December, 1883, pp. 297. 
Vol. IV., January and February, 1884, to January, 1885, pp. 261. Vol. V., 
May, 1885. [All published.] 

A Chronological List of the Chetham Society Publications, 114 volumes, 
1843-1881. Reprinted, with additions and corrections, from the Palatine 
Note- Book, March, 1881. By John E. Bailey, F.S.A. Manchester: Printed 
by A. Ireland & Co., 1881. Price sixpence. Not published. 4to, pp. 7. 

The Warburtons of Arley. By J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. Read July 29, 1880. 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 1881, Vol. VIL, pp. 292 to 317, and 
separately. Manchester, 1881. 8vo, pp. 29. 

1882. 

The First Charter of Salford, co. Lancaster. By J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. 
Reprinted, with additions, &c., from the Palatine Note-Book for July and 
August, 1882. Manchester: Printed by A. Ireland & Co. 1882. Not pub- 
lished, 4to, pp. 10. 
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John Byrom’s Journal, Letters, etc., 1730-31. Reprinted from the Pala- 
tine Note-Book. Manchester : 1882. 4to, pp. & 

Some Account of a Byrom MS. recently added to the Chetham Library. 
By J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, Vol. VIII. 
(Manchester Quarterly, Vol. I.), pp. 296 to 300. 

Samuel Richardson’s Shorthand, 1800-10. Shorthand, Vol. IL., pp. 13. 
Dr. John Dee's Copy of Arrian’s “Periplus.” Bibliographer, Vol. L, pp. 
72-74. 

The Authorship of The Whole Duty of Man, etc. Bibliographer, Vol. I1., 
pp. 94-5. 

1883, 

Bishop Lewis Bayly and his “ Practice of Piety.” By J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, Vol. IX. (Manchester Quarterly, Vol. II.’, 
pp. 201 to 219. 

1884. 

A Memoir of the Reverend John Tilsley, M.A., Vicar of Deane, near 
Bolton, a.D. 1642-1662. Reprinted from the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Notes. By John E. Bailey. Leigh: Chronicle printing, bookbinding, 
and stationery works, Ellesmere Street. 1884. 4to, pp. 21. Not published. 

Two “ Compoti” of the Lancashire and Cheshire Manors of Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, XXIV. and XXXIII. Edward I. Transcribed and translated 
by the Rev. P. A. Lyons, B.A. [With an introduction by J. E. Bailey.] Printed 
for the Chetham Society, mpcccLxxxIv. 4to, pp. xxviii-200. 

Jeremiah Horrox and William Crabtree, Observers of the Transit of 
Venus, November 24th, 1639. By John E. Bailey. Reprinted from the 
Palatine Note Book, December, 1882. 4to, pp. 14. 

The Buxton Beggars’ Petition. By John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. 
Reliquary, XXIV., 175-178. Also in Palatine Note-Book. 

Diary of Edmund Harrold, ef Manchester, barber surgeon. 1712-1715. 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, Vol. X., pp. 430-432. 

Cryptography. LZncyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edit., 1884. 

The Sherringtons of Wardley Hall, near Worsley. Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Notes, Vol. I., pp. 31 to 38. 

The Rev. John Tilsley, M.A., Vicar of Deane, near Bolton. Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes, Vol. I., pp. 169-177, 191-196, 205-212. 

Richard Parr, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. Antiguary, Vol. IX., 
pp. 118-121. 

1885. 

Colonel Alexander Rigby: A sketch of his Career and connection with 
Maine as Proprietor of the Plough Patent and President of the Province of 
Lygonia. By [John E. Bailey, and] Charles Edward Banks, M.D. 1885. 
Privately Printed [at Portland, Maine, U.S.A.]. 4to, pp. 57. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1885. 

Mr. Bailey wrote in Vol. J.: Thomas Adams, divine (1633 ?-1670) ; William 

Addy, writing master (fl. 1685) ; Isaac Ambrose, divine (1604-1662-3); 
John Angell, shorthand writer (fl. 1758). And in Vol, JI. : Sir Symon 
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Archer, antiquary (1581-1662); Henry Ashurst (1614 ?-1680) ; Egeon 
Askew (b. 1576) ; Nicholas Assheton (1590-1625). 
Richard de Bury and his book on vooks.—Papers of the Manchester 
Literary Club, 1885. Vol. XI., pp. 402 to 405. 


1886. 

Major-General Charles Worsley, M.P. for Manchester, 1654. By J. E. 
Bailey, F.S.A. Reprinted from the Manchester Guardian, 28th December, 
1885. Not published. 1886. 12mo, pp. 16. 

Former Masters of the Manchester Grammar School. By John Eglington 
Bailey, F.S.A. Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society. Vol. IIL, 1885 (Manchester, 1886), pp. 172-143. 

Pietro Vannes, Rector of Mottram-in-Longendale. Transactions of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. Vol. IIL, pp. 175-183. 

Inventory of the Contents of Turton Tower, November, 1642. Trans. L. 
& C. Antiquarian Society. Vol. IIL. 197-201. 

The Authorship of “ Lancashire Hob.” 1. The books concerned. 2. The 
Rev. Henry Brooke, A.M. [Signed] John E. Bailey. [Manchester: Reprinted 
from the City News Notes and Queries, 1886.] 4to, pp. 8. 

1887. 

Autograph of Charlotte de la Trémouille, Countess of Derby. Trans. 
Lance. and Ches. Antig. Soc. Vol. IV., pp. 252 to 256. 

Richard Martinscrofte. Trans. Lan. and Ches. Antig. Soc. Vol. IV., 
pp. 259-264. 

Scene of the Vicar of Wakefield. Trans, L. and C. Antig. Soc. Vol. IV., 
pp. 285-287. 

Judge Bradshaw and Milton’s Visits to Cheshire. Trans. L. and C, Antiq. 
Soc. Vol. IV., pp. 293 to 298. 

1888, 

Inventories of Goods in the Churches and Chapels of Lancashire, taken in 
the year a.D. 1552. Edited by John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. Part IL—West 
Derby, Blackburn, and Leyland Hundreds. Printed for the Chetham Society, 
MDCCCLXXXVIII. 4to, pp. [iv.] 55 to 143. With this part was issued the follow- 
ing general title :— 

Inventories of Goods in the Churches and Chapels of the Hundreds of 
Salford, West Derby, Blackburn, and Leyland, in the county of Lancaster. 
Taken in the year a.D. 1552. Edited by John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. 
Printed for the Chetham Society, mpcccLXxIx.-MDCcCCLXxxvul. Vols. CVII. 
and CXIII. 

Christopher Goodman, Archdeacon of Richmond, Rector of Aldford; a 
native of Chester. By J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. Journal of the Chester Archao- 


logical and Historic Society. New Series. Vol. I., 1887 [Manchester, 1888], 
pp. 138 to 157. 


All this was the work, not of a man of ample means, 
passing his days in scholarly leisure, but of one whose 
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daily work, conscientiously and punctually performed, was 
in a Manchester warehouse, where his position was one of 
trust and responsibility. The double strain was too great, 
and two years ago he broke down. It was hoped that 
complete cessation from work would restore him, and a 
long holiday at Hastings, Eastbourne, Ventnor, and 
Guernsey gave hope of his recovery; but this proved to 
be delusive. After some fluctuations there was a sudden 
relapse, and he died on August 23rd, and was buried at 
Stretford Church on the 27th. 

Mr. Bailey was not only a literary man, but an enthu- 
siastic and indefatigable book collector, and continued to 
collect until the last. His series of the works of Fuller 
is probably the completest to be found, nor can I 
forget his pleasure when a lucky chance enabled me to 
send him the rarest, perhaps, of them all—David’s Hainous 
Sinne—for which shabby looking little book his shelves 
had been vainly yearning for many years. Besides Fuller, 
he had a remarkable collection of the theological literature 
of the seventeenth century. His topographical and gene- 
alogical books included many of importance, and extended 
to all the English shires. He was an admirer of John 
Ruskin, and had a long array of his works. He had a 
choice collection of English poetry. His shorthand books 
numbered many hundred volumes, and as to the English 
section was the completest collection yet made. A history 
and bibliography of English stenography was one of his 
unfulfilled intentions. It is greatly to be desired that his 
stenographic library, unique in its kind, should be secured 
in its entirety for some local library where it might remain 
as a memorial. On the local history of Lancashire and 
Cheshire his collections were extensive and important. 
This library, one of great scholarly value, is to be dispersed 
by auction. 
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It is not always easy for a friend to hold the critical 
balance in an unswerving hand, but there was no man who 
stood less in need of partiality than this friend of more than 
a quarter of a century’s standing. I can think of him with 
pleasure as I remember him—of pleasant intercourse at his 
home and mine, of hours in libraries, of rambles on our Lan- 
cashire moorlands, of a long walk on Beachy Head when 
the dark cloud of iil health that had settled upon his life 
seemed to be passing away; for on all these occasions | 
found the same unvarying characteristics of a ripe scholar, 
delighting not more in the acquisition of knowledge than 
in its communication to all to whom it could give either 
benefit or pleasure; a man of genial and generous heart, 
and a friend upon whose sympathy and sincerity an 
implicit reliance could be placed. 
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THE CHILDREN OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS. 
BY W. F. COTTRELL. 


Liane few facts relating to Shakspere’s domestic life sur- 
vived the memories of his friends and neighbours. 
He thought heroically, wrote superbly, lived unostenta- 
tiously. His course was to the great bulk of his acquaint- 
ances a prosperous, but a commonplace one, and even to 
the wits and philosophers of his time, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, he appeared as a fluent but only passable drama- 
tist. That is the only explanation of the dearth of inform- 
ation as to the self-contained, but extraordinary genius who 
cast a nimbus-like glory even round the brilliant Elizabe- 
than age. But if showers of facts did not fall upon a 
thirsty land, the fountains of his marvellous mind and 
soul burst forth with unparalleled force and splendour, 
showing us whereof the man was made. 

We know this much, however, that at an early age— 
eighteen, or thereabouts—he contracted a marriage with a 
woman eight years older than himself, from whom he 
separated a few years later, through stress of circumstances, 
to obtain a livelihood in London. But occasionally, per- 
haps annually, he visited his family at Stratford, and 
finally, when he had made wealth and fame, settled there: 
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It is to his everlasting credit that, in spite of the morals of 
the time, of the many temptations of his own position, of 
the immeasurable difference intellectually between himself 
and his wife, with possibly a disposition of shrewishness 
on her part, that he should have exercised toward her such 
kindly forbearance. He shared his home and prosperity 
with her while living, and at his death provided comfort- 
ably for her. Some have seen in the legacy bequeathed 
her the indication of a very modified affection. The fire of 
life, I think, burned low with him for some time before his 
death, but if his affection for his wife in any way decreased, 
[ feel sure that his love for his children grew stronger in 
his declining days. Love of children is one of the charac- 
teristics of a noble nature, and Shakspere certainly had 
that. But, in any case, one would naturally expect that 
he, whose vision was almost illimitable, would not miss 
some of the dearest objects on which his glance could fall. 
As a matter of fact, no great poet manifests a more tender 
regard for childhood, nor has so many references to it as 
he. This may be accounted for by the circumstances of 
his life, by his reading, and by the strength and direction 
of his genius. Great men see greatness in small things. 
The truly-observant eye sees the kingdom of God in a 
child. 

Before Shakspere’s time there was very little in English 
literature dealing with child-life, for the sufficient reason, 
no doubt, that there was very little in the way of English 
literature at all. Happily, our poet was blessed with a 
family—a boy and two girls, though the loss of his son 
Hamnet just at that period when the youth would begin to 
discern the greatness of his inheritance in having such a 
father, was a severe blow to him. That dead boy was often 
before him, moving his sympathies and guiding his pen. 
In many a passage we can see that Shakspere in after days, 
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often in imagination, ran his fingers through the hair of his 
dear boy, and looked into his eyes for a response to his own 
unutterable thought. 

His reading, too, doubtless contributed to develop this 
marked tendency of his. That wonderful awakening from 
the intellectual torpor in which Europe had lain for so 
many centuries—the Renaissance—led to the rediscovery of 
the long-forgotten mines of literary wealth contained in the 
classic literature of Greece, Rome, and Jerusalem. But the 
book which exercised the most profound influence on life 
and thought in England was the Bible. It was not only 
the book of the common people, but the volume to. which 
the ablest men of the time turned with profit and delight. 
The pithy narrative, the poetic thought, the graphic de- 
scription, the high-souled if sometimes narrow patriotism, 
the grand portraiture, the patriarchal wisdom, the deep 
philosophy, the quick insight into human nature, the divine 
tenderness, the demoniacal cruelty, the flash of wit, the 
touch of humour, the fiery denunciation, the dash of pathos, 
the irony and unmeasured scorn, the richly epigrammatic 
phrase, and the altogether innumerable marks of genius 
which the great spirits of great ages stamped upon it, 
charmed and captivated an imaginative and yet hard- 
headed race of men, such as those of Elizabeth’s time were. 

That Shakspere was conversant with the Bible is well 
known, and it is not too much to assume that one of its 
main features—love of children—attracted his attention, 
and, perhaps, deeply influenced him. 

But there were other springs of living water from which 
Shakspere drank, which increased his intellectual store, 
and nourished his genius. It is uncertain whether the 
“little Latin and less Greek,” which some unnecessarily 
candid friend described as the extent of the dramatist’s 
classical acquirements, enabled him to read Homer and 
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Virgil in the original, but the strong probability is that 
during the period he laboured at the honourable but by no 
means lucrative calling of schoolmaster, he prosecuted 
those studies which began in the classroom at Stratford. 

There is still a ridiculous notion in existence that 
Shakspere went up to London as something between a 
country bumpkin and a lawyer's drudge; that by inter- 
course with actors he accidentally discovered an ability to 
write plays, but that he had little or no notion of their 
literary worth; that he made money, and, being filled with 
the common ideas of what constitutes greatness, built unto 
himself a large house in his native town, transferring to 
business those talents which had beforetime been applied 
to the drama. What a conception of the supremest soul 
our race has brought forth! No; such a view is absurd in 
the extreme. The turnip does not develop into a vine or 
fig-tree. Culture may do something for it, but the turnip 
remains a turnip, world without end. 

Nature leads her chosen ones by a way of her own— 
gives them the seeing eye and the cunning hand; gives 
them a thirst for knowledge and a capacity to make the 
best use of it, a craving for mental and spiritual food, 
which grows with time and cannot be satisfied with oppor- 
tunity. 

That we usually under-estimate the amount of classical, 
as well as other learning, which Shakspere possessed on his 
arrival in London is, I think, certain. It may be true, as 
Fuller asserts, that he was not so well-read as Ben Jonson, 
but that at twenty-two, or three, he had not read Homer 
and Virgil seems, on the face of it, absurd. 

He was not a bookworm—the blood flowed too freely in 
his veins for that, but that he was, by nature, thoughtful, 
even in his youth, and fond of books, admits of no manner 
of doubt. I fancy I can catch, in the music of his verse, 
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cadences of the old Homeric lay, and the beautiful song of 
child-love, sung with seraphic tenderness, beneath the 
Syrian blue. Yes, Rachel and Andromache, Abraham and 
Aneas, Isaac and Telemachus, Miriam and Nausikaa sup- 
plied Shakspere with suggestions, at least, for the outline 
and treatment of his young people. 

It has been well said, that few are the references to child- 
hood in ancient literature so natural as Homer's. The habits 
and pursuits of grown up men change with the passing 
generation, but the children of the old Greek poet’s day 
might play with our own and understand each other’s ways 
perfectly. A very interesting paper might be written on 
the references to child-life in Homer; but that, of course, is 
beside our present purpose. There are dramatists, even of 
much ability, who seem to be mentally one-eyed. Their 
steadfast gaze takes in but one aspect of life, one colour 
only of the multifarious tints and shades of humanity. 
But Homer and Shakspere were of quite another race. 
Both poets, whilst capable of unbounded admiration for 
heroic men and women, could turn aside, at times, to con- 
template the innocence and sweetness of childhood, and 
find delight therein. 

It may be true that Shakspere has not presented us with 
many studies of children, but it is equally true that no 
other dramatist has lingered with such fondness over the 
contemplation of child-life. He delighted in their society 
and watched with loving interest the development of their, 
powers. At least they were to him what they appeared to 
Dickens. He felt with the great novelist that— 


Little children are the idols of hearths and of households ; 
They are angels of God in disguise, 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still beams from their eyes ; 

These truants from home and from heaven, 

Have made me more manly and mild, 

And I know now why Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child. 
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Shakspere saw in this love for children nothing incom- 
patible with the manliness of a great heart. On the eve of 
the assassination of Rome’s imperial ruler, and whilst 
Brutus is meditating the deliverance of his country by the 
death of Czesar, the dramatist thought it not inconsistent 
with his character, to represent the republican soldier and 
statesman as relaxing for a moment the sinews of his 
dominating purpose, to bend in tenderness over the form of 
his sleeping page. It was with reluctance that Brutus 
awoke the boy on the first occasion, but finding the tired 
youth soon after asleep again, he refused to awake him— 

Boy ! Lucius! Fast asleep? It is no matter : 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 


Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 


(Julius Cesar, II., 1.) 


King Edward IV. (Henry VI., Part 3, Act V.,S. 7), after 
his dearly-bought triumph, sitting on his throne, and sur- 
rounded by the Queen, Clarence, Gloster, Hastings, and 
others, thus delivers himself— 


Once more we sit in England’s royal throne, 
Re-purchased with the blood of enemies. 

What valient foemen, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mowed down, in tops of all their pride ? 
Three Dukes of Somerset, threefold renowned 

For hardy and undoubted champions ; 

Two Cliffords, as the father and the son ; 

And two Northumberlands, two braver men 

Ne’er spurred their coursers at the trumpet’s sound ; 
With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Montague, 
That in their chains fettered the kingly lion, 

And made the forest tremble when they roared. 
Thus have we swept suspicion from our seat, 

And made our footstool of security. 


But though he is a king, he is also a man; though a 
warrior, yet a father. So, in the presence of all, he thus 
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addresses his Queen, who bears the young prince in her 
arms— 


Come hither, Bess, and let me kiss my boy. 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles and myself 
Have in our armours watched the winter’s night, 
Went all afoot in summer’s scalding heat, 

That thou mightst re-possess the crown in peace ; 
And of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. 


The battle-stained Gaunt (Richard IT., I. 3), like an 
ancient Semitic father, bitterly bemoaned the absence of 
his son— 

For ere the six years that he hath to spend 

Can change their moons and bring their times about, 
My oil-dried lamp and time be-wasted light 

Shall be extinct with age and endless night ; 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. 


There seems to have been nothing in connection with 
childhood too trivial for Shakspere’s notice. He watched 
“boys pursuing summer butterflies” with probably hardly 
less pleasure than when in his younger days he indulged 
in that pastime himself. He knew what it was “to show 
a child his new coat.” In another place, Juliet (Romeo 
and Juliet, IIL, 2) says— 

So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some festival 


To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. 


When Macbeth hesitates to murder the sleeping man, 
his wife reminds him that “’tis the eye of childhood that 
fears a painted devil.” Shakspere gives us most likely his 
own family experience when he tells us that “a testy babe 
will scratch.” Hamlet’s uncle, in a paroxysm of remorse, 
cries out— 


Help, angels ! make assay : 
Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart, with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe, 
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Children’s home frolics do not escape mention. ‘‘Go,” 

said the gardener in Richard ITI. to his servant— 
Bind up your dangling apricocks, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight. 

In fact, so far does our poet carry this subject that it 
becomes the key to the understanding of some of his 
dramas. What is Hamlet but the delineation of an over- 
powering filial love? The devotion of Queen Margaret to 
her son, and the affection of the gallant young prince for 
his mother, take up a not inconsiderable portion of the 
third part of Henry VI. If ever there was a great poem 
of child-sorrow and parental grief it is Richard III., in 
which is all the anguish of a Rachel—nay, a triad of 
Rachels, weeping for their children, and will not be 
comforted because they are not: the Duchess of York 
mourns the death of her son Clarence ; Queen Margaret, 
Prince Edward ; and Edward IV.’s widow, Queen Elizabeth, 
her sons, the young king, Edward V., and his brother. 
And there is that pathetic scene between the aged Duchess 
and her fatherless grandchildren (Act II., 2). Is not the 
theme of Lear the dutiful reverence of Cordelia on the 
one hand, and the monstrous selfishness and ingratitude of 
Goneril and Regan on the other? It breaks out amid the 
gaiety of the 7wo Gentlemen of Verona, and the confusion 
and blundering of Much Ado About Nothing. One 
fine trait—an almost all-redeeming trait—in Shylock’s 
character is the absorbing love he has for Jessica. In the 
latest plays this beautiful light of love is ever present— 
in Pericles, in Cymbeline, in the Tempest, and in the 
Winter's Tale. ‘“ Whoever reads Pericles with attention,” 
says Gervinus, “ readily finds that all those scenes in which 
there is a natural design in the subject, in which great 
passions are developed, especially the scenes in which 
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Pericles and Marina act, stand forth in evident fulness 
from the barrenness of the whole.” 

And Professor Dowden well observes: “In each of these 
plays we can see Shakspere, as it were, bending over the 
joys and sorrows of youth. We recognise this rather 
through the total characterization, and through a feeling 
and a presence, than through definite incident or state- 
ment. But some of this feeling escapes in the disin- 
terested joy and admiration of old Belarius when he 
gazes at the princely youths, and in Camillo’s loyalty to 
Florizel and Perdita; while it obtains more distinct expres- 
sion in such a word as that which Prospero utters when 
from a distance he watches with pleasure Miranda’s zeal to 
relieve Ferdinand from his task of log-bearing—‘ Poor 
worm, thou art infected.’” But much as Shakspere loved 
children, he was not foolishly sentimental regarding them. 
I think he cared more for boys than girls, though he 
does not fail to do justice to the grace and tenderness of 
his young female characters. But having lost his only son, 
his mind seems to have been drawn rather in the direction 
of his sex. The opportunities of achieving distinction are 
greater for a boy than a girl, and Shakspere naturally 
looked with additional interest on the development of 
possibly great actors on the stage of life. ‘The titles of his 
plays are in some measure an indication of this feeling. 
The dramatist looked for strength in men, grace in women, 
and truth in both. And what he looked for in the full- 
grown tree, he expected to find also in the sapling. One 
feels sure that as a parent his rule would have been 
distinguished by strictness without hardness, sympathy 
without indulgence, generosity without prodigality, and 
oversight without repression of individuality. He would 
avoid—or, at least he has taught us to avoid—falling into. 
the fatal error of supposing that children brought up in 
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self-indulgence and unrestraint are likely to be grateful for 
their training, or turn out well. The lesson inculcated in 
King Lear shows us what his conceptions are of parental 
responsibility. Cymbeline is just as eloquent in its way. 

Lear foolishly thought that the more he sought to please 
his wayward children, the more likely was he to win their 
gratitude and respect. It was his one, weak, Eli-like fault, 
and bitterly he paid the penalty of his folly. 

Shakspere regarded weakness as hardly less disastrous 
to the person in whom it was a characteristic than vice 
itself. He pitied the weak, but he never ceased to proclaim 
the relationship of their failing to criminality. His ter- 
rible irony, which is brought out at the most impressive 


moment, makes the poor fool in Lear the reprover of his 
royal master and head. 


Lear. A bitter fool ! 
Fool. Dost thou know the difference, my lord, between a bitter fool and a 
sweet fool ? 
Lear. No, lad, teach me. 
Fool. That lord, that counselled thee 
To give away thy land, 
Come place him here by me,— 
Or do thou for him stand : 


The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear ; 

The one in motley here, 
The other found out there ! 

Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 

Fool, All thy other titles thou hast given away ; that thou wast born with. 

Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool. No, ’faith, lords and great men will not let me; if I had a monopoly 
out, they would have part on’t: and ladies too, they will not let me have 
all fool to myself ; they’ll be snatching. Give me an egg, nuncle, and I'll give 
thee two crowns. 

Lear. What two crowns shall they be ? 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i’ the middle, and eat up the meat, 
the two crowns of the egg. When thou clovest thy crown i’ the middle and 
gavest away both parts, thou borest thine ass on thy back over the dirt: Thou 
hadst little wit in thy bald crown, when thou gavest thy golden one away. If 
I speak like myself in this, let him be whipp’d that first finds it so. 
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Fools had ne'er less grace ina year; (Singing.) 
For wise men are grown foppish ; 

And know not how their wits to wear, 
Their manners are so apish. 


Lear. When were you wont to be so full of songs, sirrah ? 

Fool. I have used it, nuncle, ever since thou madest thy daughters thy 
mother. 

Then they for sudden joy did weep, (Singing.) 
And I for sorrow sung, 
That such a king should play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. 
Pr’ythee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can teach thy fool to lie ; I would 
fain learn to lie. 

Lear. If you lie, sirrah, we'll have you whipped. 

Fool. I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters are; they’ll have me 
whipp’d for speaking true, thou’lt have me whipp’d for lying ; and sometimes, 
I am whipp’d for holding my peace. I had rather be any kind of thing thana 
fool: and yet I would not be thee, nuncle : thou hast pared thy wit o’ both 
sides, and left nothing in the middle : Here comes one o’ the parings. 


Enter GONERIL. 

Lear, How now, daughter? what makes that frontlet on ? Methinks you are 
too much of late i’ the frown. 

Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou hadet no need to care for her 
frowning ; now thou art an O without a figure: I am better than thou art 
now; I am a fool, thou art nothing. Yes, forsooth, I will hold my tongue ; so 
your face (to Gon.) bids me, though you say nothing. Mum, mum, 

He that keeps nor crust nor crum 
Weary of all, shall want some.— 
That’s a sheal’d peascod. 
(Pointing to Lear.} 
And again : 

Fathers, that wear rags, 

Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers, that bear bags, 

Shall see their children kind. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne’er turns the key to the poor.— 


But, for all this, thou shalt have as many dolours for thy daughters, as thou 
canst tell in a year. 


Cymbeline’s queen is shown to us intriguing for the 
crown for her stupid and otherwise incapable son, Cloten 
but all to no avail. 
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Shakspere, despising incapacity, especially in a ruler, 
deals out to both such a measure of poetic justice as he 
would like to see prevailing in the world of real life. 

In Coriolanus we get, I think, his real opinions as to 
the principles he would instil into youth. The noble 
Volumnia, speaking of her son, the hero of the play, 
says :— 


When yet he was but tender-bodied, and the only son of my womb; when 
youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way ; when, for a day of king’s 
entreaties, a mother should not sell him an hour from her beholding ; I,— 
considering how honour would become such a person ; that it was no better 
than picture-like to hang by the wall, if renown made it not stir,—was pleased 
to let him seek danger where he was like to find fame. Toa cruel war I sent 
him ; from whence he returned, his brows bound with oak. I tell thee 
daughter,—I sprang not more in joy at first hearing he was a man-child, than 
now in first seeing he had proved himself a man. 

Vir. But had he died in the business, madam ? how then ? 

Vol. Then his good report should have been my son; I therein would have 
found issue. Hear me profess sincerely :—Had I a dozen sons,—each in my 
love alike, and none less dear than thine and my good Marcius,—I had rather 
had eleven die nobly for their country, than one voluptuously surfeit out of 
action. 


In Titus Andronicus we come across the expression of 
similar sentiments. Titus, pleading with the Tribunes for 
his sons, whom he devoutly believes to be innocent, 
exclaims— 


Tit. Hear me, grave fathers ! noble tribunes, stay ! 
For pity of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars, whilst you securely slept ; 
For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrel shed ; 
For all the frosty nights that I have watched ; 
And for these bitter tears, which now you see 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks ; 

Be pitiful to my condemned sons, 

Whose souls are not corrupted as ’tis thought ! 
For two and twenty sons I never wept, 
Because they died in honour’s lofty bed. 


In short, his guiding principles seem to be uncon- 
promising patriotism—not a mere subjection of the 
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interests of the individual to those of the state, but an 
absolute devotion to it; a love of virtue, respect for equals, 
and reverence for age, worth, and ability. 

It is obvious, that children’s natures do not admit of 
the subtle analysis which maturer life demands, and for 
that very reason they can never hold a high place in the 
drama. We could not expect to find amongst them such 
characters of inscrutable complexity as Hamlet and 
Falstaff, or unfathomable villany as Iago, lachimo, Richard 
IIL, or Lady Macbeth. Extremely few have the power to 
hide their real natures from the discerning eye. The 
hypocrite’s art is not quickly nor easily learnt. Asa rule, 
plain good and blunt evil are the distinguishing marks of a 
child’s life and actions. For that reason the most interest- 
ing studies of child-life must be studies of the exceptional, 
and Shakspere has pourtrayed for us such a variety of 
these as once more to prove his lofty genius. Prince Arthur, 
Falstaff’s page, Moth, Edward V. and his brother, Perdita, 
Miranda, Marina, Clarence’s son, Rutland, Mamillius. 

It has been objected to by Mr. Eric Robertson (“Children 
of the Poets,”) that the great dramatist has given us but one 
notable child-character (Arthur), and even in his case, both 
drawing and colouring are exaggerated. “It is not nature,” 
he remarks, and, quoting a portion of Arthur’s remon- 
strance with Hubert, proceeds: ‘“ A most Euphuistic young 
hero this, to indulge in so many brave sallies of fancy at 
such a moment of agony! This is not the stuff of which 
children are made; nor has the well-nigh all-creative 
genius of Shakspere given us any deep readings of child- 
nature.” Mr. Robertson is welcome to his opinion, but 
he certainly cannot have given to the matter that closeness 
of study which it demands. We may, I think, in this, as 
in so many other positions of doubt and difficulty, follow 
Shakspere, and trust him rather than his critic. Is it not 
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well known that the dullest wit is sharpened by danger, and 
the commonest fancy made vivacious when such a death 
as threatened the young prince stares one in the face? 
But Arthur came of a brilliant stock, and probably posses- 
sed in himself much of the ability of his race. The poet 
loved to stand in the sunlight and glory of childhood, and 
especially delighted in the company of the gifted. All his 
boys are bright, witty, brave, and entirely lovable lads— 
such as most likely his own boy, Hamnet, was. He had, 
doubtless, met stupid urchins enough in and around his 
Warwickshire home, but he did not care to reproduce 
them. He painted child-nature at its best, but he did not 
draw merely upon fancy. Has not a great thinker said 
that “the history of genius is the history of youth”? Are 
there not at all times some who come into the world en- 
dowed with superior wisdom, even in childhood ?—some 
that with— 

Thoughts that are only childlike 

Have thoughts that leave manhood behind. 

He who looks at children in this way, disposed to call 
forth their singular power, will sometimes be struck with 
the depth and profundity of it. Such children are usually 
shy, unobtrusive, pensive, sensitive, and display their gifts 
not so much in the throng as in the quieter moments, when 
soul and nature come together and are commingled, as it 
were, in a strange, mysterious sympathy. 

But it is only reasonable to suppose that if the age in 
which Shakspere lived and moved and had his being was 
so great as it has been almost unanimously pronounced, 
the children must have caught something of its lofty spirit. 
An age, whether lofty or degenerate, impresses itself upon 
the youthful mind ; it may create an enthusiasm for intel- 
lectual pursuits among them, and develop in an astonishing 
manner their powers of perception, or it may induce 
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ideas of self-indulgence, false refinement, and disregard for 
wisdom and its possessors—even an inability to understand 
them. It is upon these grounds that we can account for 
the sudden and simultaneous appearance of a number of 
men of genius. Some notable man touches the hearts of 
his contemporaries, and the next generation shows the 
effect of it. The spirit of the Crusaders so influenced the 
children of that period that we actually find ninety thou- 
sand of them, under the leadership of a boy, collecting 
together and setting out from Germany to fight the Infidel. 
They only stopped when they got to the sea at Marseilles, 
which they did not know of, and could go no further. 
“ Even the children themselves, of the Catholic times,” says 
the author of the Divine Drama, “like Michael Angelo’s 
children, were all men”; and he very pertinently asks: 
‘Did Greece or Rome ever produce such children? No; 
they could only be begotten by the chivalrous men and 
spirited burgesses of the middle ages, and brought forth by 
the women whom chivalry enthroned as the arbiters of 
merit in love, and religion, and personal courage, or devo- 
tion exalted above the fear of death, or the love of off- 
spring, or the dangers and the difficulties of a weary 
pilgrimage in desolate regions without accommodation for 
men and beasts.” 

Shakspere, then, had no need to go to the fairy realms 
of Fancy to take photographs. He described the boys 
and girls he met and knew between Stratford-on-Avon and 
the Globe in Blackfriars. It is not in one youth alone 
that there beams forth the brightness of an intellectual 
character ; it is in all, or nearly all. 

In some excellent remarks on the boys in Shakspere’s 
plays, Gervinus says:—“The suspicious Elinor sees in 
Arthur a bloom which may ripen into mighty fruit; 
Shakspere, too, has given a profound mental capacity to 
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the pure and spotless mind of the tender boy; in that 
scene with Hubert which affects the soul of the spectator 
with such agitating emotions of fear and pity, it is not 
alone his loving nature which disarms cruelty; it is also 
a persuasive spirit full of wise, even of cunning, precaution, 
which terror at once ripens into a saving power.” 

And again: “The dramatist has always painted this 
innocence in the most charming colours; he has not cast 
the lightest mote across the moral spotlessness of these 
characters; he has, indeed, on each occasion added the 
interest of intellectual endowments to them. All these 
youthful beings are premature in their development, and 
precocious in their minds.” (P. 499.) 

This precocity of mind is a prominent characteristic 
of the child-king, Edward V., and elicits, even from the 
wicked and abandoned Duke of York (afterwards Richard 
III.), expressions in which admiration and malignity are 
curiously blended. 


(Prince of Wales—afterwards Edward V.—Buckingham, and Gloucester.) 


Prince. I do not like the Tower, of any place :— 
Did Julius Cesar build that place, my lord ? 

Glo. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place, 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 

Prince. Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it ? 

Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 

Prince. But say, my lord, it were not register'd ; 
Methinks, the truth shall live from age to age, 
As ’twere retail'd to all posterity, 
Even to the general all-ending day. 

Glo. So wise, so young, they say, do ne’er live long. 


(Aside.) 
Prince. What say you, uncle? 
Glo. I say, without characters, fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, M 
I moralize two meanings in one word. (Aside.) 


Prince. That Julius Cesar was a famous man ; 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 
His wit set down to make his valour live: 
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Death makes no conquest of this conqueror ; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life. 
I'll tell you what, my cousin Buckingham. 

Buck. What, my gracious lord ? 

Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 
I'll win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a soldier, as I lived a king. 

Glo, Short summers lightly have a forward spring. 

(Aside.) 
Richard II, Act LI, 8. I. 


His younger brother, the Duke of York, is likewise 
distinguished by a nimble wit, and great power of repartee. 
There is, too, a flavour of humour in his remarks. Chat- 
ting with the aged Duchess of Gloster, the young York says 
of his uncle Gloster— 


York. Now, by my troth, if I had been remember’d, 

I could have given my uncle’s grace a flout, 

To touch his growth, nearer than he touch’d mine. 
Duch. How, my young York? I pr’ythee let me hear it. 
York. Marry, they say, my uncle grew so fast, 

That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old ; 

Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 

Grandam, this would have been a biting jest. 


It is of him that Buckingham says— 


With what a sharp-provided wit he reasons ! 
To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle, 

He prettily and aptly taunts himself : 

So cunning, and so young, is wonderful. 

And Gloster answers— 

No doubt, no doubt: 0, ’tis a parlous boy ; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 
He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. 

There is yet another, of whom Mr. Swinburne has so 
delightfully written that it would be a defacement of the 
subject to give it in other words: “The wild wind of the 
Winter’s Tale at the opening would seem to blow us 
back into a wintrier world indeed. And to the very 
end I must confess that I have in me so much of the 
spirit of Rachel weeping in Ramah, as will not be com- 
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forted because Mamillius is not. It is well for those 
whose hearts are light enough, to take perfect comfort 
even in the substitution of his sister Perdita, for the boy 
who died of ‘thoughts high for one so tender.’ Even 
the beautiful suggestion that Shakespere, as he wrote, 
had on his mind his own dead little son still fresh and 
living at his heart, can hardly add more than a touch of 
additional tenderness to our perfect and piteous delight in 
him. And even in her daughter's embrace it seems hard 
if his mother should have utterly forgotten the little voice 
that had only time to tell her just eight words of that 
ghost story which neither she nor we were ever to hear 
ended. Any one but Shakspere would have sought to 
make pathetic profit out of the child by the easy means of 
showing him, if but once again, as changed and stricken 
to the death for want of his mother, and fear for her, 
and hunger and thirst at his little high heart for the 
sight and touch of her. Shakspere could only find a 
better way, a subtler and a deeper chord to strike, by giving 
us our last glimpse of him as he laughed and chattered with 
her “past enduring,” to the shameful neglect of those 
ladies, in the natural blueness of whose eyebrows, as well 
as their noses, he so stoutly declined to believe. And at 
the very end (as aforesaid) it may be that we remember 
him all the better because the father whose jealousy killed 
him, and the mother for love of whom he died, would seem 
to have forgotten the little brave sweet spirit with all its 
truth of love and tender sense of shame as perfectly and 
unpardonably as Shakspere himself at the close of King 
Lear would seem to have forgotten one who had never 
forgotten Cordelia.” 

Shakspere, however, is ready to admit that the graces of 
intellectual life are not monopolised either by kings’ sons, 
or those who live in kings’ houses. If these graces are not 
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seen to perfection in Moth and Falstaff’s Page, at least, 
they are not inconspicuous in both. Don Armado’s at- 
tendant is a creature as dainty as the fragile insect after 
which he is called, full of life and dazzling brilliance—a 
beam of light struggling through the chinks into the room 
darkened by the dull wit of his euphuistic master. 

We know what efforts Falstaff’s friends made to save him 
from himself. They withdrew from him the rude and 
coarse Bardolph, and substituted for the swash-buckler a 
young boy, not merely, as has been suggested, to set the 
“tun of man” off, by a difference in stature, but to ac- 
custom him to better, because more innocent society. The 
youngster soon learns to empty his pint, to understand wit 
and humour, but his jests are not tainted with grossness or 
indelicacy. 

Falstaff had very little admiration for “demure boys,” as 
he calls them; but this was just one of those traits in his 
character with which Shakspeare had no sympathy. The 
instincts of a man of genius naturally lead him to sympa- 
thise with childhood, and this is remarkable, not only in 
literary men, but holds good also with the majority of the 
greatest soldiers of every age and race. Is not genius itself 
a combination of the simplicity and freshness of a child 
with the delicacy and grace of a woman—the whole 
energised by the masculine vigour of a well-trained mind ? 

Shakspere, as has been said, never lost this sympathy 
with childhood ; rather it grew upon him with years. We 
see in his latest plays, as Mr. Dowden so well expresses it, 
“exquisite girlish figures, children who have known no 
sorrow, over whom is shed a magical beauty, an ideal 
light, while above them Shakspere is seen, as it were, 
bowing tenderly. Miranda, Perdita—how great a distance 
has been traversed! Instead of Rosaline, here is Perdita. 
A death-bed glorious with a vision of angels, and the 
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exquisite dawn of a young girl’s life—these are the two 
last themes on which the imagination of the poet dwelt 
affectionately and long.” Yes, the story of young Mamil- 
lius, briefly as it is told in the Winter's Tale, is one of the 
most pathetic stories ever written. The mind and spirit 
grow by what they assimilate, and the spiritual food by 
which he lived during the closing days of his career is 
made abundantly manifest. He came to look upon human 
nature, with all its frailties and imperfections, more kindly 
and tenderly; to sympathise with the weaker elements of 
society ; to encourage the unfortunate; to dwell more on 
grace and truth than on strength of will or brilliancy of 
intellect ; and to take a deeper interest in the contempla- 
tion of childhood. 
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AN OCTOBER DAY. 


BY J. B. OLDHAM. 


or golden days have pallid grown and chill 
Since Winter crept across the empty leas, 
And hid the valleys under clinging seas 
Of rolling mist that sweep from hill to hill. 
The woods no longer tremble with the thrill 
Of Music’s footfall underneath their trees, 
And in their lonely glades the melodies 
Of many-throated Song are hushed and still. 


The mists roll higher still, and overhead 
The western wind through leafless branches moans 
In sullen sorrow for the year’s decrease ; 
The brooklet murmurs in its narrow bed, 
And unseen choirs in soft sweet monotones 
Chant Hope’s last anthem ere the sunlight cease. 
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THISTLEDOWN. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


. N° one provokes me with impunity” is a good motto 

for that order of knighthood of which Scotchmen 
are so deservedly proud, and I think it was the fact that I 
had painfully proved the truth of the adage by inadver- 
tently lying down upon a thistle which first made me 
aware of the presence of that prickly plant on the rough 
pasture of the high slope of Whernside, where we had 
halted after climbing thither from Kingsdale. When we 
wished on that sunny October day to feel like those other 
tired wayfarers who found rest more sweet than toil, as 


“propt on beds of amaranth and moly ”— 


With half dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

They watched the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill, 


it was a rude surprise to find that one’s couch contained, 
not a crumpled rose leaf, but that 


Emblem dear to Scotland’s sons, 
Begirt with threatening points. 


In such circumstances one could sympathize with that 
unfortunate, bare-footed Norseman, who lucklessly in the 
dark trod upon a thistle, and being unable to restrain a cry, 
probably of a profane kind, woke the enemy and brought 
destruction upon himself and his comrades, but saved 
Scotland. A Scotchman’s admiration for the thistle is 
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very properly based upon a feeling of gratitude, and Burns 


no doubt felt it when of 
The rough bur thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 


he says— 
I turn’d the weeder slips aside, 
An’ spar’d the symbol dear, 


but when he left the thistles to grow among the barley, 
though he showed himself to be a poet, he no less proved 
himself to be a bad farmer. Remembering this, one could 
not help contrasting the poet’s saving sentiment with the 
almost savage joy with which, in one’s youth, when set by 
a Yorkshire farmer to mow thistles which had not yet 
flowered, one saw the prickly plants go down beneath the 
relentless scythe. While smarting from the pain of an 
unexpected encounter with it, one is inclined to look upon 
the thistle as an evil growth. Even the king who adopted 
it as the sign of that noble order of knighthood must have 
had some misgivings, for if you will examine the collar of 
the order you will find that along with the thistles there 
are sprigs of rue intertwined. Now rue, as we know, is the 
herb of grace, and would doubtless be regarded as an anti- 
dote to the other, inasmuch as in olden times it was 
believed to have gracious powers of healing and of preser- 
vation against serpents, the devil, and the evil eye. 
Thistledown, however, is of a more gentle nature, and 
the flower is to be preferred before the leaf, and so, when I 
had found a softer couch, I lay there on the green slope in 
the sun and smoked my pipe and watched the fleecy seeds 
floating parachute-like from the flowering stems, to be 
carried by the wind across the little ravine through which 
the Kingsdale beck flowed to the valley below. Under 
such aspects the thistle has proved an attractive flower to 
artists who are blinded to what that seed distribution 
tends. I saw the other day a picture in our Local Exhi- 
Ww 
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bition labelled “Thistledown,” showing a bed of these 
white-tufted plants, and I have read somewhere that a 
Dutch artist gained a celebrity for himself by his skill in 
painting them. 

Resting there among the blowing seeds, we could see 
the long valley and the road by which we had come 
from Ingleton, and, in the remote distance, the pleasant 
purpling landscape which lies about the Lune. Kingsdale 
is a barren place, for the most part bordered with lofty 
fells, from which the grey limestone breaks out in crag and 
boulder. What one remembers of the walk along it is the 
meeting with two pedestrians at a point which commanded 
a view of the land lying between us and the sea, and 
how we had pointed out to us Warton Crag, the shores of 
Morecambe Bay, and some of the mountains of the Lake 
Country. Yorda’s Cave is in the dale, too; a wondrous 
sight, we were told, but we did not turn aside to seeit. A 
hawk wheeling silently about some lone crags, a sweet 
scent of new-mown grass which was being harvested 
from the rough pastures near the last habitation, and the 
sight of a long brown man with a wand in his hand slowly 
driving a flock of geese through the rushes and brown 
bents—an incident that would have made a picture for 
Frederick Walker—are the impressions that remain most 
clearly. It is always pleasant to know what influence a 
scene has had upon other eyes, and it is interesting in this 
connection to know that Wordsworth’s friend Wilkinson> 
whose spade the poet apostrophised as— 

Spade with which Wilkinson tilled these lands, 
once came this way and looked upon it, though not with 
admiration. He says, in his Tours Among the British 
Mountains, “I now wound my solitary way round the base 
of Wernside and entered Kingsdale ; but why it is so called 
I do not know, for I can hardly think any king ever took 
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up his abode in Kingsdale, or ever will, unless as a hiding- 
place from his enemies, for a dale more barren and desolate 
I have hardly ever seen. The higher sides of this wild 
valley are covered with rocks; no corn, and hardly any hay, 
grows in the lower situations. I saw but two cottages in 
the whole valley ; one of ancient date, the other unfinished. 
The Earl of Lonsdale is lord over a number of beautiful 
manors: and he is lord over Kingsdale. There are grada- 
tions of beauty and sterility; and I should not wonder, 
notwithstanding its imposing name, that Kingsdale is 
more barren than all the rest; I have looked over its vale 
and over its bordering mountains, but not with the pleasure 
I should do over Patterdale or Crosby Ravensworth.” 

But it is time to say why we found ourselves on this 
wind-blown slope of Whernside, with the thistledown 
floating around us in the sunny noon. It happened in 
this wise. Conversing one evening with a member of 
the Literary Club, the question was put to me, dpropos of 
nothing, as it seemed, “ Have you ever been to Dentdale ? ” 
Upon my replying in the negative, said my friend, “Then 
you have never travelled.” It did not seem to help me 
much in the questioner’s estimation when I told him that 
it was a place that I had marked down for a pilgrimage, and 
only by a mischance had not seen, so I determined to clear 
myself of an untravelled reputation, and go to Dentdale on 
the first opportunity. There was another inducement also, 
which should be named, and which served to whet the 
edge of curiosity. My friend, who was with me, had picked 
up a local guide-book of the district, in which the writer 
said that there was a tradition to the effect that the devil 
was born in Dent. 

Here we were then on our way, and after a level length 
of road had been traversed between rough bog and pas- 
ture, after leaving our resting-place on this Whernside 
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slope, the next village we should look upon would be the 
one which had gained such an evil notoriety. 

Pursuing our journey we came within sight of the dale, 
and saw deep down beneath us tree-dotted slopes of mead 
and pasture, with white houses gleaming out here and 
there, and all around and above them the broad green 
undulations of the silent fells. Far off, at the end of the 
dale towards Sedbergh, rose two peaks, etherealized in 
that opal mist which sometimes clings to lofty summits, 
and when seen always reminds one of the Celestial moun- 
tains. These peaks were Helmside Knot and Rise Hill 
(pronounced Rizzal by a dalesman whom we met). Down 
we went by steep and stony ways, sometimes making a 
short cut across green meadows where the white chaliced 
grass of Parnassus grew, and by narrow lanes with high 
hedgerows where the rose berries were redder and larger 
than any I have ever seen; past a ruined homestead, where 
the roof had fallen in and nettles grew in the doorway . 
between pastures where the sheep were feeding and green 
tracts from which the late harvest of grass was being taken ; 
and on until we came to the lowest road and found our- 
selves in Deepdale, which forms part of the valley of 
Dent. We turned aside for a moment to look at 
a great chasm or walled chamber in the limestone, 
fringed with shrubs of ash and hazel, and canopied 
with green boughs, and looking up through the leafy 
screen to the dazzling light behind, saw the water 
come through a narrow cleft and pour itself into the dark, 
deep pool below, and spread itself among the hollows in 
the rocky floor and pass out again with much turbulence 
amid the boulders that strewed the bed of the stream 
beneath the bridge, across which our road was carried. 
Along this road, which seemed one long, leafy avenue, we 
went, until we came to Dent Town, a cluster of white 
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houses grouped about an old church, and with streets of 
the narrowest I have ever seen. As the traveller passes 
through these streets he will come upon one in which there 
is a huge block of unhewn granite in which a fountain 
is placed, and above it an inscription to the memory of 
Adam Sedgwick, the eminent geologist, who was born 
here and whose name is closely associated with the 
dale he loved so much. A fitting memorial is this granite 
block to one of whom it was said that about the time of 
his appointment to the geological chair in Cambridge, he 
declared that hitherto he had never turned a stone, but 
that now he would not leave a stone unturned. In a road- 
way so narrow that a waggonette standing in it seemed to 
take up much more than half its width we saw, gleaming 
out from a whitened wall, the cheerful gilded sign of “ The 
Sun,” the hostelry to which we were bound. The sight of 
a broad staircase with a deep window-ledge on the first 
landing, filled with flowering plants, together with a general 
air of brightness and cleanliness in kitchen and parlour, 
served to convince us that a departing traveller was right 
when he said that we should find comfortable quarters 
there for the night. 

When knapsacks had been unstrapped, and the quality of 
“the best ale under the sun” had been tested, there strayed 
into the inn a wandering minstrel of the dales, bearing 
with him a violin. Resin for his bow and moisture for his 
throat it seemed were among his requirements. So ashe sat 
behind the screen in the kitchen he alternately drew his bow 
across the strings of his fiddle and applied the mug to his 
lips, discoursing the while in the broad dialect of the dale 
with a traveller in the ingle nook upon the mysteries of 
stringed instruments of various peoples. When his throat 
and his fiddle were in tune he sallied out into the street, 
and by and bye from some unseen place we heard him 
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and his fiddle as he sang “ Home, sweet home,” and a ditty 
the burden of which began with “Now, all you weary 
travellers.” 

You may soon look over Dent Town, winding your way 
along its narrow streets, and visiting, of course, its old 
church with its quaint oak pews and its pulpit placed in 
the middle aisle, and will not fail to note on the wall there 
another memorial in marble to Adam Sedgwick, who used 
to draw the dalesmen from afar when on occasion he 
preached here. As you wander about the kirk yard with 
the sycamores in it, and the rank grass growing about the 
graves, you will see an old building abutting upon the space 
which is a grammar school of King Edward VI., through 
which we are told many notable men have passed. It was 
but a glimpse we got of these things, and of the beautiful 
river Dee flowing through the vale and passing by 
the town just a little below, and therefore I have little of 
a topographical nature to impart. Strolling however in 
the evening along the Sedbergh road, we came to the 
little post office, a whitewashed building like the rest, with 
a shop window, and small garden plot in front. Entering, 
we found ourselves in a curious old-world looking store, 
a low room crammed with groceries, and odds and ends 
of everything, including literature. For here, thanks to 
the obliging post-mistress, we picked up one of Mary 
Howitt’s Tales describing the scenery of the dale, and got 
the loan for the night of a small brochure, entitled “A 
Few Days in Dentdale.” The good lady further invited us 
into the house-place, an apartment separated from the 
passage by a screen, and having herbs and other house- 
hold requisites hung from the rafters. In the passage was 
a fine carved oak cabinet, bearing an early date of the 
seventeenth century, and within the room was a beautiful 
hydrangea in full bloom. In this snug little sanctum we 
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were shown other of the household gods, and on the walis, 
and in the family bible records referred to with pride, but 
which, being of a private and personal nature, may not be 
written down here. Returning to the hotel, we could look 
over our treasures as we sat in the candle-light by the 
glowing fire. It was not a silent session we held here, for 
they are fond of music in the dale, and as we read we 
could hear the sound of stringed instruments in the 
kitchen, with the occasional accompaniment of dancing 
feet. It seemed two of the dalesmen had brought their 
fiddles, and were filling the night with music, according to 
their own fashion. In Mary Howitt’s story, which is 
called “Hope On, Hope Ever,” we read much that is 
interesting regarding the manner of life in the dale more 
than half a century ago. Many changes have taken place 
since then, but the descriptions of scenery remain true. Of 
the life as it then was, we read of this peculiarity. Our 
author says: “ Besides the small agricultural occupations, 
and the tending of their feathered and woolly flocks, 
the dales-people have another employment which 
engrosses a good portion of their time; this is knitting. 
Old men and young women and children all knit. 
The aged man, blind and decrepit, sits on the stone 
seat at the door, mechanically pursuing that em- 
ployment which seems as natural to his hands as 
breathing is to the lungs. The old woman, the parent of 
three generations, sits in the chimney corner knitting, 
while she rocks with her foot the wooden cradle in which 
lies the youngest born of the family. The intermediate 
generations have their knitting likewise, which they take 
up and lay down as their daily vocations allow. The 
little intercourse that the dales-people have with the 
rest of the world makes them almost unconscious of the 
singularity of this employment. For aught they know to 
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the contrary, the rest of England knit as much as they. 
Although a rumour of railroads, power-looms, and wove 
stockings has reached them, they still find a demand in 
Kendal for their goods; and though everyone says the 
trade was better in their father’s time, they still go on 
knitting, contented in the belief that, while the world 
stands, stockings and caps will be wanted, and consequently 
that the dales-people will always be knitters.” How far 
this custom obtains now I cannot say, but of knitting 
during our sojourn nothing did we see. Even the old 
lady who, standing at her doorway next our inn, drew 
our attention to three children going along the street as 
“three lile bonny lasses,” had no knitting needles, though 
she seemed to wear a sheath for them at her girdle. Mary 
Howitt’s story has an interest which touches one locally, 
because in it there is a description of a journey in a butter 
cart from Dentdale to Manchester, taken by a lad who 
was on his way to London. The butter cart and carrier 
between the dales and Cottonopolis was, it seems, an institu- 
tion in those days, and the description of the various 
stages of the journey until the lad enters Salford and finds 
his way to Manchester and the Palace Inn, where he takes 
coach for London, is interesting. 

Turning over the pages of the little pamphlet called “ A 
Few Days in Dent Dale,” and written by “ Amator Nature,” 
the recollection that according to another guide we had come 
to the devil’s birth-place was brought back tous. We had 
previously questioned our host on the matter, but he con- 
fessed he had never heard the legend, though he said that 
there was a local tradition that the devil was buried some- 
where on the high lands overlooking Dent. Then the 
devil was dead it seemed, and we had come to his burial 
place. Though the landlord knew it not, how forcibly with 
that remark of his came back those words of Sandy 
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Mackay in Alton Locke, when that old philosopher had 
heard of Mr. Windrush’s eloquent exposition of a new 
gospel. ‘An’ sae the deevil’s dead,” said Sandy, half to 
himself, as he sat crooning and smoking that night over the 
fire. “Gone at last, puir fellow! An’ he sae little apprecia- 
ted, too! Every gowk laying his ain sins on Nickie’s back, 
puir Nickie! . . . An’ he to be dead at last! The 
warld ‘ll seem quite unco without his aul farrant phizog 


on the streets. Aweel, aweel, aiblins he’s but shammin’. 


When pleasant spring came on apace, 
And showers began to fa’, 

John Barleycorn got up again 
And sore surprised them a’, 


At anyrate, I’d no bury him till he began to smell a wee 
strong like. It is a gruesome thing is premature interment, 
Alton, laddie!” But how came this association of evil 
with the name of the valley? Our author gives several 
versions of the origin of the name. It seems in one of its 
phases to have been called Danett. This was a word in 
‘common use in the dale, and according to Professor Sedg- 
wick, meant nothing good, and became associated with the 
author of evil. He tells us “‘that o’th danet’ was a very com- 
mon phrase, meaning that of the evil one (or the naught 
good), that of the devil. A dalesman would sometimes call 
a thistle, or other weed in his cornfield, ‘that o’th danet,’ as 
if the spirit of evil had sown the seed.” That may bea 
fanciful derivation of the name of the dale and its con- 
nection with the devil; but it is sufficient for a sketch 
which had its origin in thistledown, for, according to those 
old dalesmen, it was the spirit of evil who was carrying 
those thistle seeds along the wind on the slope of Whern- 
side. 
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IONA AND STAFFA. 


BY THOMAS KAY. 
Iona, I colm cill, Hy Columba Cille, the island of the Church of Columba. 

“ My foot on the sweet little coracle, 

‘“* My sad heart still bleeding. 

“ Weak is the man who cannot lead 

“The totally blind, the ignorant. 

“There is a grey eye 

** Looks back upon Erin ; 

“ Tt shall not see during life 

“The men of Erin nor their wives,” 

—Columba. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Y peers is a small island in the Scottish Archipelago 
which is worthy of being called the Mecca of the 
North, and future ages may come to recognise it as such 
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should pilgrimages to holy places continue to increase in 
fashion. It is a humble-looking rock, sparsely covered 
with soil, but hallowed by the memory of one of those 
great men whose disappointment at home and enterprise 
abroad led to the spiritual benefit of those ancient barba- 
rians who dwelt beyond the Grampians and beside the 
silver sea. 

Iona, the Island of the Church of Columba, or I colm 
kill, as it has been called, possesses a history of devotion 
and martyrdom for religion’s sake perhaps unrivalled by 
any other part of the British Islands. Its shores were lit 
up by Druidical fires and Pictish sacrifices before Columba 
brought the message of peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men, and, strange to say, he brought it from 
Ireland, in the days when Justin the younger, the successor 
to Justinian, had the government of the Roman Empire. 
Columba is said to have been driven from the land of 
his birth, and he vowed never to look upon it again. He 
traversed that hitherto terra incognita north of the Gram- 
pians with his twelve disciples in imitation of Christ and 
amazed the Pictish hordes by a simple, unarmed escort 
depending upon resignation, forbearance and charity for 
welcome and the assurance of success. This was in the 
ninth year of the reign of Bridius, the son of Meilochon, 
the powerful king of the Pictish nation. While Gregory, 
before he was Pope, was only thinking of the conversion of 
the British, whose rosy-cheeked sons and daughters were 
exposed for sale in the slave markets of Rome, Columba 
was carrying the tidal wave of the gospel round the shores 
of these Hyperborean lands. Seeds of the new religion 
were drifted from the deep ocean of religious fervour and 
faith on to these strands. Hermitages and convents arose 
which awed the wild and savage tribes and their kings by 
asceticism, humility, poverty and ceremonial. 
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It would be interesting to trace the progress of Chris- 
tianity in its course, like that of sea birds, along the shores 
of continents, touching at and taking rest on the lone 
islands where it could be propagated with safety and flying 
from persecution to places where, in solitude and freedom, 
that inward peace could be found which passeth all under- 
standing. 

It would be equally interesting to know more about this 
period than we do—the time which followed the desertion 
of Britain by the Romans; the building of the Roman 
Wall; the incursions of the Saxons and Danes; the rise of 
King Arthur and his chivalric knights; the fightings of 
Cadwalla the British king, whom the Venerable Bede 
describes as “a bloody and rapacious tyrant,” so much so 
that “it has been agreed by all who have written about 
the reigns of kings to abolish his memory.” We know 
from Bede that Columba was an abbot and not a bishop, 
that he founded a monastery in Hy, as it is called—Hy 
being, par excellence, the Island, as the Bible is the Book, 
and that in his time it contained ‘about five families, 
according to the English computation.” He informs us 
that Oswald, King of Northumbria (A.D. 635), sent hereto 
for a bishop to preach the Gospel in England, and that 
there was sent to him a man of an austere disposition, who 
returned to Iona dispirited and unsuccessful. This early 
missionary gave an account of his disappointments to the 
council of monks who were assembled in a wooden chamber 
with wattled twigs for walls, as was the common dwelling 
of the time, in these terms :— 

“T have not been able to do any good to the English, 
because they are uncivilized men and of a stubborn and 
barbarous disposition.” 

Then said Aidan, who was present, “I am of opinion, 
brother, that you were more severe to your unlearned 
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hearers than you ought to have been, and did not at first, 
conformably to the apostolic rule, give them the milk of 
more easy doctrine, till being by degrees nourished with 
the Word of God, they should be capable of greater per- 
ception and be able to practise God’s sublimer precepts.” 

This speech caused Aidan to be sent in his stead, and 
made him the first Bishop of Lindisfarne, an island off the 
Northumbrian coast, since, as Bede puts it, “he was found 
to be endued with singular discretion, which is the mother 
of other virtues.” 

With regard to the intelligence of our ancestors, de- 
scribed by the disappointed missionary as being of a 
“stubborn and barbarous disposition,” Bede gives us an 
anecdote of Edwin the Saxon King of Northumbria and 
the founder of Edinburgh, debating with his priests and 
counsellors as to the adoption of the new religion preached 
to them by Paulinus, sent by Pope Boniface. One of 
the old chiefs said, ‘The present life of man, O King! seems 
to me in comparison of that time which is unknown to us, 
like the swift flight of a sparrow through the room wherein 
you sit at supper in winter, with your commanders and 
ministers and a good fire in the midst; whilst the storms 
of rain and snow prevail abroad. The sparrow, I say, flying 
in at one door and immediately out at another into the dark 
winter from which he has emerged—so this life of man 
appears for a short space upon earth, but of what went 
before or what follows after, we are utterly ignorant.” 

There is a philosophy and sentiment about this speech 
which would show that if they were stubborn and barbarous 
in disposition they were not weaklings in intellect. This 
story is quoted by Turgenieff, the Russian novelist, as a 
Scandinavian one. It would be interesting to know if it 
be one of the folk tales common to many lands. 

Bishop Aidan, educated in this island of Iona nearly 
1300 years ago, must have been a remarkable man to 
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influence the destinies of Britain so much as he did, and it 
is strong evidence of the intellectual greatness of the 
college on this island, which could send forth such mis- 
sionaries from this remote spot, pioneers of the great faith 
which we inherit. Iona sent two other bishops to Lindis- 
farne, direct successors to Aidan; and if at the present 
time Lindisfarne has been thought worthy of being made 
into a place of pilgrimage by the Romish Church, I would 
ask you how much more, then, is Iona worthy of that 
honour ? 

It does not, however, seem that Iona submitted itself to 
Rome until the next century, for the third Bishop of 
Lindisfarne (Colman, of Iona) held a disputation with 
Agilbert, a priest from Rome, and Wilfrid, abbot of 
Rhypom, on the true observance of Easter. It was holden 
before King Oswy at Whitby, in Yorkshire. Colman 
maintained the tradition of Columba, whose miracles he 
thought made him equal to any of the saints, whilst the 
other quoted the universal opinion of the Roman Church, 
which derived its power from St. Peter. The King en- 
quired if both sides were agreed that St. Peter held the 
keys of heaven, which being admitted, then, he said, he 
should decide in favour of Rome for the following very 
remarkable reason: ‘ Lest,” he said, “ when I come to the 
gates of heaven there be none to open them, he being 
mine adversary who is proved to have the keys.” Bishop 
Colman, rather than conform to the Roman Easter, and 
thus, as it were, repudiate the doctrines or traditions 
received from his holy Saint Columba, retired from his 
bishopric and carried home with him to Iona part of the 
bones of the most revered father Aidan, leaving behind a 
part which he ordered to be interred in the sacristy of the 
church at Lindisfarne. 

Colman took with him also all the Scots who were in 
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residence with him in the Isle of Lindisfarne, and also 
about thirty of the English nation, who had been instructed 
by him in the monastic life. 

It is a pretty picture, that of this band of about 100 
monks following their good bishop to Iona. He abandoned 
his position and power as head of a church which held 
jurisdiction over a diocese not much less in extent than the 
whole Northumbrian Kingdom, and retired for conscience’ 
sake to his sacred island—the Hy of the church of 
Columba. 

It is a trifling sentiment in our eyes, and yet it is the 
same which divides the Greek and Roman churches of the 
present day, so that two Easters are still held in Jerusalem. 

You may in your mind’s eye see them with their 
tonsured heads and clad in homespun frieze, coasting in 
skin-covered wicker coracles past Islay and Jura, Oransay 
and Colonsay, piloted by the maritime Scots whose only 
clothing was a plaid and sporran; you may hear them 
singing the hymns of the pre-pilgrim fathers and the songs 
written by Columba. You may imagine the loving and 
free welcome awaiting at Iona the oldest and most distin- 
guished member of their church—one who had spurned 
“ambition,” by which “the angels fell,” and who had con- 
quered moral death by his disciplined mind. He did not 
say, like Wolsey, “I have come to lay my weary bones 
among you,” but after rest and counsel with the monks of 
the island, as they could not support him and his people, 
he departed to Ireland, whence his holy Saint Columba 
had come, like as an errant child returns to the home of 
its mother. 

He went to the Island of Inisbofone, the isle of the 
white heifer, off the West Coast of Ireland, and there 
built him a monastery ; but as his adventures and those of 
his flock concern us no more, there we will leave him. 
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It has not been, however, to write a history of Iona that 
I have commenced in this way, but that I stand hesitating 
on the threshold, as it were, of my subject, with a strange 
feeling, almost of superstition, which one has on the first 
sight of archaic monuments or sculptured stones. They 
are evident to the eyes, but would be inexplicable to the 
mind, except for these little touches of Nature which one 
finds in historical record. I shall therefore omit any parti- 
culars as to how often it has been laid waste by the Vikings 
of the North, or how often its disciples have been offered 
up to Odin and Thor, or how often it has been re-peopled ; 
suffice it to say that eventually the spirit of Grace was 
spread over Scandinavia, and the Bishop of Drontheim in 
Norway held his see conjointly with that of Iona. 

Forty-eight Scottish kings, one king of France, four Irish, 
and two Norwegian kings are said to have been interred in 
its hallowed precincts, and most of their histories lie buried 
with them. Upon the “Stone of Fate” of Scone, and now 
of Westminster, Aidan, the king of the Scots, is said to. 
have been crowned on this island by Columba (4.D. 574). 


A VISIT IN JULY. 


To approach Iona we pass from Oban along the southern 
coast of Mull, which possesses a dark, treeless, mountainous 
shore, with its hard rocky face intersected by deep purple 
shadows where riven by storms and volcanic forces and the 
exposed parts are velveted with the richest verdure. The 
sea is burnished by the sun’s light and the blue of the 
empyrean is flecked o’er with clouds, which deepen towards 
the south into dark masses which seem to portend thunder. 
The smoke from the steamer skirts the shore in a long 
curve in our wake and it is only broken by the steamer 
stopping to receive boxes of salmon from some ruddy faced 
fishermen who dwell in a small hut, their temporary lodge- 
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ment, under the frowning precipice. As we round the Ross 

of Mull the roll of the Atlantic makes itself felt; it fringes 

the shore line with spray; and the detritus above, marks 

smoothly folded banks of golden herbage up to the basaltic 

crown of the cliffs, which jut out against the sky. Iona is 

in sight. It is one of a number of islets amongst which the 

boat carefully trends its way. We are in the sound of Hy. 

The wind becomes cold, radiation of heat from the rocks 

being no longer felt. The sea is a dark blueish-green and 

the aspect of Nature is wholly changed from that of the 

morning. A roofless cathedral, with as little external archi- 

tectural pretentions as that of Peel in the Isle of Man and 

with less picturesque proportions, as viewed from the sea, 

sits near the landing place on the eastern coast. A crowd 
of bright-eyed children, with water-rounded pebbles of 
green stone gathered from the disintegrated rocks of the 
strand, surround us to distribute these Ionian eggs, sou- 
venirs of St. Columba, for coin. Observing to a flaxen- 
haired Ophelia, “ Get thee to the nunnery,” we are immedi- 
ately conducted within the precincts of an old relic of con- 
vent life, dedicated by the nuns to St. Augustus and 
consecrated to St. Oran, or Odhraine. It has mouldering 
walls, crumbling tombs and broken relics of carved stone, 
orderly arranged and a guide begins his discourse upon 
the history and antiquities of the place. Pencilling hastily 
a memento of the style of architecture from a broken door- 
way and window, we rush away to the fine Runic cross of 
the MacLeans, which stands at the corner of the road a few 
paces away. These endlessly convoluted strands of twine 
decorations engraved upon stone, point essentially to the 
artistic efforts of a seafaring people and seem derived from 
the cord with which their sails are managed and their nets 
are made. They were, most probably, devised in the long 
nights of winter and utilised by the priests as emblems of 
eternity. 

x 
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To get ahead of our tourist fellow-pilgrims, we go forward 
to the Chapel of St. Oran and the Graves of the Kings, and 
seeing the Cross of Iona in the next field, we hurry to it; 
and one kneels at the foot of a decapitated sister cross and 
sketches away as fast as pencil can limn to secure some 
memento of its saintly form and the glorious colour which, 
ripened by time, mantles upon its face. A tender pale 
greenish-grey moss has lodged itself kindly in the niches and 
bearded the bas-reliefs which adorn it on every side ; while 
above this, in the highest lights, the moss has ripened to a 
golden hue which in the sunlight gleams as a finished 
setting on a design never surpassed for its simplicity and 
grandeur by any religious symbol or artistic effort with which 
I am acquainted. One lingers on, ignoring the cathedral 
and the people, until the horn from the steamer sounds 
the recall and, as every one has disappeared, a race is 
necessary down the rugged lanes and a jump into the last 
boat, with a feeling of some slight gratification at having 
achieved, in part, the intention of the journey. 

While a tourist can conveniently see the most remarkable 
of the antiquities of Iona in the hour allotted to it by the 
steamboat company, no artist, archeologist or man of 
reflective mind should be content to do so. Let him stay a 
day or two and feel the place—i.e., get in touch with its 
tone—in taste with its antiquity and in thought with its 
memories. It is said that the iconoclastic spirit of the 
time of James the First ordered sixty of these crosses 
standing on the Isle of Iona to be thrown into the sea. 

As we gaze from the deck of the retreating ship upon the 
cathedral walls and the rocky islet, which juts out of the 
broad Atlantic like a natural monument raised by the 
Almighty power above the waste of waters, that its history 
and the lesson to be learned from it be not forgotten; we 
are brought quickly opposite to the stern and gloomy- 
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looking Island of Staffa, with the great Fingal’s Cave 
opening out of its blackened walls and it requires little 
imagination to fancy it to be the kennel of the triple-headed 
Cerberus guarding;the portals of that Hades, which the old 
poets and priests delighted to depict, in order to deter us 
from evil ways, and to keep us in the right path which is 
so strait but leads to salvation. Not having previously 
seen any columnar basaltic formation, I can only say that 
amazement is the predominant feeling it produces. 

Scott, with most exaggerated poetic licence, compares it 


to a cathedral. 


“Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
‘ By skill of earthly architect, 

“ Nature herself, it seemed, would raise, 
‘* A Minster to her Maker’s praise.” 


It conveys to me a stronger impression of a dungeon in 
Sheol rather than that of a hallowed fane on earth, of horrid 
ugliness rather than heavenly beauty and of grim terror 
and death rather than eternal life. I cannot think that 
these lines of Scott are his true impressions received at the 
place, but I look upon them as so much word-painting, 
elaborated at home, 

We soon arrive at Staffa and are quickly landed on a 
rocky strand, slimy with the long weeds of the ocean. We 
climb up the cliff over loose pieces of lava rounded by the 
rolling waves of lasting time. We break up some of the 
rocks for specimens and expose gas cavities and crystals 
bedded in a stone molten perhaps a million years ago. A 
strange red-necked sea-bird is flying to and fro and whist- 
ling in an alarmed manner, doubtless to distract our 
attention from its young. We climb the treeless hill only 
to descend again to the shore by a series of precipitous 
steps, which bring us down the basaltic cliffs on to a 
terrace of columns, which raise themselves out of the sea 
like monstrous teeth round the jaws of some extinct 
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animal, now changed into an island. At intervals the 
living waters gather themselves into a mighty rush along 
the trough of jagged rocks and the pale-green curling 
wave is lost in a burst of white foam, which seems to 
retreat with an angry roar at its unsuccessful assault upon 
the adamantine materials; and yet, in the convexities of 
the purple black pillars are little pools of pellucid water 
fringed with the most delicate emerald-coloured mycelium 
threads, which make most charming mirrors for the sky 
and floating clouds and would serve as exquisite tiring- 
glasses to the syrens of the sea, if we could only believe 
that such maidens exist. 

Along this rugged road we proceed into Fingal’s 
Cave. It is guarded by an iron rope along the columnar 
steps by which we proceed towards its extremity—verily, 
it is like entering the jaws of death. An inky-green wave 
courses along the chasm against dark blood-coloured rocks 
and it is followed by a low gurgling sound which increases 
in tone and by reverberation until the cave is filled with 
notes as if Pandemonium was haunted by music—as if 
old Vulcan was blowing upon an organ, or as if Charon 
was whiling away his tedium by playing on his pipes a 
tune of anger and disappointment—a requiem on the 
decay of terror, heathendom and superstition. 

Outside is seen through the opening arch of the cave, 
the laughing sea, dappled by the clouds, and amidst it the 
Holy Island of Saint Columba gleaming in the sun. It is 
a strong contrast of what is evil to that which is good. It 
would seem as if this view from the Inferno upon a 
prospect so bright and fair would emblematise the 
difference between what is past and what is to come, 
between ancient error and present light—and that when 
Columba came to settle upon Iona, the lone isle in the 
distant sea, it would be that he had within touch an illus- 
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tration of the awfully terrible to contrast with the peaceful 
pleasures of Christian truth and resignation. The pinnacle 
prospect of perfect happiness to the heathen mind of 
ignorant savages could never be so impressive as the 
superstitious terror begotten of the gloomy caldron in 
which we are shrouded by darkness and influenced by 
sounds which are terrible because we know not whence 
they are derived. For a moment all is still. A stranger 
remarks under his breath, “ We have nothing like this in 
America.” Soon an advancing wave converts the black 
deep into a churn, dashing up the foam to our feet, and 
the compressed air, audibly gurgling from a submarine 
cave, again fills the cavern with its musical sounds and 
we understand the nature of Pluto’s bellows and Charon’s 
pipes by the aid of that natural science which in Columba’s 
days was the attribute only of the gods of darkness—the 
familiar representation of Hades—and the terror which 
governs ignorant minds. 

We return to inspect the vast numberless columns which 
uphold the island, incurved, as if a mighty engineer had 
planned buttresses and pillars for its support. Others lie 
in form as if a primeval ark, greater than that of Noah, 
had stranded and its ribs had been converted into stone. 
Others stand out of the hillside, as arrows black and burnt 
from the quiver of an infernal god, and over the rocks left 
by the ebbing tide we tread on long, dead men’s ropes, 
bladder wrack, groups of polypi, anemones, and other bone- 
less animals of the sea. It is a relief to shake off the 
depression of Staffa’s desolate land and to return once 
more to civilization and the things of this life, which have 
been made brighter by the inner light of that goodness 
and charity brought by Columba to the sea-girt isle of 
Iona. And so, having inhaled a good long breath of the 
breezy north, had a glimpse of a time coeval with that of 
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the Christians who fled from civilised persecution into the 
catacombs of ancient Rome, we return to this humdrum 
hive of industry, where, in the centre of religious and 
political freedom, intolerance still exists; where laws, the 
offspring of feudalism and conquest, are depleting a sister 
island of its sons and daughters; and, as Columba sailed 
from Ireland mto the cold and bleak North to escape from 
persecution and to worship in freedom and peace, so do 
now the descendants of Erin seek the same freedom and 
relief from oppression in the new lands of the earth where 
I would fondly hope they willfound, like Columba, new 
dynasties of freedom and intellectual truth for the benefit 
of future ages. 
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THE FIRST EDITION OF MILTON'S 
“PARADISE LOST.” 


BY J. E. TINKLER, LIBRARIAN OF CHETHAM’S LIBRARY. 


HE Chetham Library has a copy of the rare first edition 

of “ Milton’s Paradise Lost ”—a book not only of the 

first importance in literature, but also one having a curious 
biographical history. 

Though not published until 1667, Milton had conceived 
the idea of “ Paradise Lost” as early as 1640, and it is very 
interesting to know that among the Milton MSS. at Cam- 
bridge is an outline of this poem as a tragedy, showing that 
it was originally intended for presentation in a dramatic, 
and not in the epic form it actually took. Immediately 
after this the troubles of the great Civil War began, leaving 
Milton no leisure wherein to develop his tragedy, and we 
hear no more of the matter until 1658, when the author 
had been blind full six years. In this year he commenced 
“Paradise Lost” as an epic poem, in real earnest, in his 
house in Petty France. In 1661 he moved toa house in 
Jewin Street, where he worked steadily at his poem, dicta- 
ting twenty or thirty lines at a time to friendly or hired 
amanuenses, as occasion afforded. By the time of his third 
marriage—in February, 1662-3—considerable progress had 
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been made with the work, his nephew, Edward Phillips, 
helping to revise the manuscript whenever he could find 
time. Soon after this marriage, probably in 1664, he 
removed to a house where Bunhill Row now stands. Here, 
before July, 1665, the poem was finished, for in that month 
he removed with his family to Chalfont St. Giles, in 
Buckinghamshire, about twenty-three miles from London, 
in order to escape the Great Plague which was then raging. 
The finished manuscript was taken with him, and it is 
probable that several copies of it were made, for we learn 
from his Quaker friend, Thomas Ellwood, that he both 
saw and borrowed a copy, which would hardly have been 
allowed, one would think, had there been but one copy 
extant. The poem was not published immediately on his 
return to London, which may be accounted for partly 
because the official licenser hesitated to give the necessary 
“imprimatur” to a book by a man so notorious for his 
Republicanism, and partly because the Great Fire had 
almost put an end to business in London. The original 
agreement between author and publisher is still to be seen, 
and is, I believe, in the British Museum. By this agree- 
ment Milton sold to Samuel Simmons, printer, of Aldersgate 
Street, London, for £5 down, the promise of another £5 
after the sale of a first edition of 1,300 copies, and the 
further promise of two additional sums of £5 each after the 
sale of two more editions of the same size respectively, all 
his copyright and interest in the poem. It was entered by 
Simmons in the Stationers’ Register on the 20th of August 
following, and very soon afterwards was issued to the public. 
It was published at 3s. per copy—equal to 10s. 6d. of our 
money—and at once obtained a large sale. By 1669 the 
first edition had completely run out, and Milton received 
his second £5. He died on the 8th of November, 1674, 
having lived to see his poem become famous. Just before 
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his death a second edition was published, in which the poem 
was arranged in twelve books instead of the original ten. 
It is interesting to note, his favourite poets among the 
Greeks were Homer and Euripides; among the Latins, 
Virgil and Ovid; among the English, Spenser and Shake- 
speare. I think it speaks well for Milton’s liberality of mind 
that he, a puritan of the puritans, should esteem Shake- 
speare so highly at a time when rigid puritans considered 
Shakespeare and all similar writers agents of the devil, 
and wholly given over to the powers of darkness. 

A strong bibliographical interest attaches to the first 
edition of “ Paradise Lost,” for it was issued at ten different 
times, and with either a varying title page, or else the omis- 
sion or addition of seven extra leaves each time. Lowndes, in 
the last edition of his manual, 1864, gives eight variations ; 
while an anonymous writer in an article upon the subject 
in Book-Lore, volume iii., 1886, gives nine, and goes on to 
say that more may be expected to turn up in the course 
of time. To this writer I am indebted for a full collation 
of the various issues. I am now able to add another and 
very interesting variation to the number, raising the total 
to ten. First, however, I will give the different variations 
according to Lowndes and the anonymous writer as briefly 
as possible. 

The first issue is distinguished by having the author's 
name in large italic capitals, and has the date of 1667, as 
in the copy I lay before you. This is the rarest and most 
valuable. 

The only difference in the second is that the author's 
name is in small italic capitals. I must here state that 
some bibliographers consider this to be the first issue, but 
there is no evidence to show which preceded, and I prefer 
to follow Lowndes in this matter, especially as our copy 
has the large italics. 
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In the third, the author is represented by his initials 
only, and the date is altered to 1668. 

The fourth is the same as the last, save that the type 
in the body of the title is a little larger. 

In the fifth the author’s name again appears in full, 
but with four lines of stars underneath. The printer’s 
name occurs for the first time. The date is still 1668. 
This variation has hitherto been considered the first 
containing the seven additional leaves between the title 
page and the commencement of the poem; consisting of 
the three-line address as follows:—‘“ The Printer to the 
Reader. Courteous Reader: There was no argument at 
first intended to the Book, but for the satisfaction of many 
that have desired, it is procured. S. Simons.” 

The prose arguments to the several books, 11 pages; 
Milton’s prose preface, entitled “The Verse,” explaining 
his reasons for abandoning Rhyme, 2 pages; and the 
Errata, 1 page. 

The three-line address being, as you have heard, 
ungrammatical, was altered in some copies to the following 
corrected five-line address :—“ The Printer to the Reader. 
Courteous Reader: There was no argument at first 
intended to the Book, but for the satisfaction of many 
that have desired it, I have procur’d it, and withall, a 
reason of that which stumbled many others, why the poem 
Rimes not. S. Simmons.” About this variation I shall 
have something to say later on. 

The sixth is the same as the last, save that instead of 
the stars, 34 fleurs de lys are found beneath the author's 
name. 

The seventh is the same, only the date is altered to 
1669, and is at the foot of the page, instead of at the end 
of the last line. A very nice copy of this issue is in the 
Free Reference Library, King Street, and through the 
kindness of Mr. Sutton I am able to show it this evening. 
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Eight and nine are the same as number seven, save 
that the word Angel in the printer’s address is in italics. 
The only difference between these title pages consists 
in changes of capital letters, and in the pointing. 

Number five has hitherto been considered the first to 
contain the seven additional leaves. This is not the 
case. In March last, there was sold at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s in London, a copy of the first issue, also 
containing the seven additional leaves. As it was in the 
original old calf binding, which had evidently never been 
tampered with, there can be no doubt it was issued with 
those leaves. I would, therefore, venture to suggest a 
re-numbering of the various issues, as follows :— 

Numbers one and two to stand as already given; the 
above to stand as number three; the remainder to read 
four to ten, instead of three to nine. 

So to remain until some happy collector stumbles across 
a new variation. 

The following particulars relating to the amount realized 
at auction by some of the various issues during the past 
few years may have some slight interest. The numbering 
is according to my new arrangement. 

At the Corser sale in July, 1870, a copy of the First 
Edition of “ Paradise Lost,” first issue, realized £13. In 
the same sale copies, one containing titles to issues 4 and 5, 
the other to 8, realized £5 15s. Od. and £3 10s. 0d. respec- 
tively. In July, 1885, at the Rev. J. Fuller Russel’s sale, 
a copy of the fifth issue realized £19 10s. Od., and another 
of the eighth issue £10 15s. 0d. In November of the 
same year, at Mr. Ellis’s sale, a copy of the ninth issue 
brought £8 2s. 6d., and another and finer copy of the same 
£11 2s. 6d. At the Cheney sale in June, 1886, a copy of 
the eighth brought £9. Lord Leigh’s copy of the same in 
December, 1886, brought £9 10s. 0d. At Puttick’s, in 
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March last, the new variation brought £27, and in July 
(supposing it to be the same) was resold for £35 10s. Od. 
A copy of the fifth issue at Sotheby’s last July realized 
£11, and one of the sixth brought 15 guineas at the same 
place on the 14th February last. It is rather curious that 
no copy of the First Edition of “ Paradise Lost” was con- 
tained in any of the great libraries, such.as the Beckford 
and Sunderland, which have been dispersed during the last 
few years, save in those of the Rev. J. Fuller Russel and 
Mr. Ellis. 

The Chetham Library is fortunate enough to possess the 
First Edition of the companion work, “Paradise Regained,” 
published in 1671, with its usual companion, “ Samson 
Agonistes.” This volume formerly belonged to the cele- 
brated Dr. John Byrom, of Kersal Cell, and forms part of 
his library, now deposited in the Chetham Library. Some 
former owner (not Byrom, it is needless to say) has ventured 
to take the liberty of altering Milton’s lines, upon whose 
efforts the late Mr. James Crossley has written the following 
note:—‘‘A former possessor has endeavoured to correct and 
improve Milton, with what success the reader may judge.” 
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BOHEMIANISM. 
BY RICHARD BAGOT. 


ERADVENTURE, you have heard of Bohemia.” 

In his Adventures of Philip, Thackeray writes: 
“What is now called Bohemia, had no name in Philip’s 
young days, though many of us knew the country very 
well. A pleasant land, not fenced with drab stucco, like 
Tyburnia or Belgravia; not guarded by a huge standing 
army of footmen; not echoing with noble chariots; not 
replete with polite chintz drawing-rooms and neat tea- 
tables; a land over which hangs an endless fog, occasioned 
by much tobacco; a land of chambers, billiard-rooms, 
supper-rooms, oysters; a land of song; a land where soda- 
water flows freely in the morning; a land of tin dish-covers 
from taverns, and frothing porter; a land of lotus-eating 
(with lots of cayenne pepper), of pulls on the river, of deli- 
cious reading of novels and magazines, and of saunterings 
in many studios; a land where men call each other by their 
Christian names; where most are poor; where almost all 
are young, and where, if a few oldsters do enter, it is 
because they have preserved more tenderly and carefully 
than other folks their youthful spirits and the delightful 
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capacity to beidle.” ‘ What is now called Bohemia.” There 
existed at the time Thackeray was writing Philip, a jovial 
brotherhood of authors, artists, and others occupying 
positions in that intervening province, the Stage, whose 
revolt against orthodox social bondage, and open defiance 
of Mrs. Grundy; had earned for them the distinctive title 
of Bohemians. There was undoubtedly an earlier use of 
the word in other than its literal sense, but it was about 
this period the name came into use in England, as 
descriptive of a certain phase of literary and artistic life. 
These “ Bandits,” as Thackeray in another place calls them, 
adopted the title with pride, and boldly inscribed it on 
their banner. So pronounced was their departure from 
the orthodox usages of society, their defiance of the 
“arbitrary rules of etiquette,” that when they afterwards 
founded a club, they arrayed themselves under the ragged 
standard of Richard Savage, as a protest against false pride.* 
I do not maintain any theory as to the origin of the present 
use of the word. The name, first applied to the Bohemian 
Gipsies, may, in time, have become associated with those 
other, and at one time, not very dissimilar dwellers in 
tents, the strolling players; then, by a widening application, 
to all connected with the arts. There are other sources 
from which the title may have been derived. The 
burghers of the ancient city of Prague, chief city of 
Bohemia, asserted an independence, and enjoyed an 
immunity from harassing social regulations, unknown in 
less free and more paternally governed cities. If they 
lost confidence in their Burgomaster, a deputation from 
their council would enter the Town Hall, and compel him 
to jump from a window, into the public square, where the 
assembled burghers caught him on the points of their 





* There exists a difference of opinion on this point, but the weight of evidence is in 
favour of my statement, 
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pikes, with the object of saving him that personal incon- 
venience which would result from a fall upon the pave- 
ment. This summary proceeding was called “Doing 
justice after the Bohemian fashion.” The uncommon 
amount of freedom possessed by these old Bohemians, and 
the rough and ready manner in which it was asserted, may 
have suggested a parallel, and given rise to the modern 
use of the name as applied to the denizens of that country 
so vividly described in Philip. If we accept the popular 
conception of what life in this “dimly outlined land” is 
like, a humorous parallel is possible between the typical 
country, and the Bohemia which has a physical existence. 
The National Cyclopedia, Vol. V., 1847, contains the 
following description of the natural features of that 
country :—‘ Bohemia is enclosed on all sides by lofty, and 
in parts wild and dreary, mountains.’ These mountains, 
may be likened to the natural barriers, which separate 
Bohemians from the world of hum-drum citizens and 
exemplary ratepayers; by whom they are surrounded. 
“The interior of Bohemia,’ says the same authority, 
“presents an undulating surface, frequently studded with 
high and pointed eminences, but with a general ‘slope’ 
towards the centre of the country.” “The centre of the 
country” may suggest to some what Dr. Richardson calls 
Toxicopolis, and the idea that the general “slope” in that 
direction, frequently results in the country presenting to 
the home-returning Bohemian, an “undulating surface,” 
varied by interviews with more or less “pointed” eminences, 
assuming the form of stipendiary and other “ beaks.” “The 
climate is generally cold.”’ The customary attitude of 
dwellers in Belgravia towards the denizens of Bohemia is 
also “generally” of a chilling description. ‘‘The country is 
rich in mineral waters.” This bears out Thackery’s state- 
ment that “soda water flows freely in a morning.” “Hemp 
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is raised in some quarters.” A provision of nature for the 
requirements of the inhabitants; hemp is always useful in 
a country where the restraints of civilisation are cast off. 
“ Quartz is found in large masses ” (likewise pints, half pints, 
and two’s of something short). ‘ Birds of prey abound.” I 
am not at all sure that a parallel can be established here, 
but it is undeniable that Bohemians have at times been 
met with who “ distinctly suggested” birds of prey. “And 
the polecat is not infrequent.” True, in the lower strata 
of Bohemian society some unwashed specimens may be 
found, in whom a resemblance to this animal might be 
fancied.* 


Mr. George Augustus Sala, writing of his early struggles 
with the world, mentions “that which is called, I know not 
why, Bohemia.” If Sala, who has had personal experience 
of every phase of Bohemian life, does not attempt to give 
a definite explanation of the origin of the word as used 
with its present signification; it would ill beseem me to 
undertake the task. The evidence is in favour of the 
theory at which I have already hinted, viz., that points of 
resemblance in the life led by free-lances of the pen and 
pencil, to the life of the wandering Bohemians or gipsies, 
suggested the modern application of the name; the dweller 
in tents and the outlaw of the drawing-room, alike lived a 
protest against the formal usages of society. 


Thackeray, who possessed a very decided strain of 
Bohemian blood, often gives expression to this protest. 
In Philip, speaking of the dreariness of his father’s 
dinner parties, Philip says :— 

I feel like a humbug myself among those old humbugs. Their old jokes and 


their old compliments, and their virtuous old conversation sicken me, Are all 
old men humbugs, I wonder? 





* The phrases quoted are copied verbatim et literatim from the authority before-men- 
tioned. 
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By heaven ! the solemnity uf those humbugs sickens me so, that I should 
like to crown the old bishop with the soup-tureen, and box Baron Bumpsher’s 
ears with the saddle of mutton. At my aunt’s the humbug is just the same. 
It’s better done, perhaps, but O Pendennis ! if you could but know the pangs 
which tore into my heart; the vulture which gnawed at this confounded liver; 
when I saw women—women who ought to be pure—women who ought to know 
no art but that of coaxing our griefs away—fawning, and cringing, and scheming: 
cold to this person ; humble to that; flattering to the rich, and indifferent to 
the humble in station. I tell you I have seen all this, Mrs. Pen/ennis 

3ut if I like what your husband is pleased to call low society, it is because I 
have seen the other. I have dangled about at fine parties and danced at 
fashionable balls. . . . The atmosphere of these polite drawing-rooms 
stifles me. I can’t bow the knee to the horrible old Mammon. I walk about 
in the crowd as lonely as if I was in a wilderness, and don’t begin to breathe 
freely, until I get some honest tobacco to clear the air. . . . Allow me, 
my friends, my freedom, my rough companions in their work-day clothes. I 
don’t hear such lies and flatteries come from behind pipes as used to pass from 
behind white chokers. 


So Philip, in his revolt against “the horrible old 
Mammon,” fled from Belgravia and took refuge in Bohemia. 


“Philip” [says his biographer] “had a certain after-supper song of ‘Garry Owen 
na Gloria,’ which it did you good to hear, and which when sung at its full pitch, 
you could bear for a mile round. One night I had been to dine in Russell Square, 
and was brought home in his carriage by Dr. Firmin, who had been of the 
party. As we came through Svho the windows of a certain club room called The 
Haunt were open, and we could hear Philip’s song looming through the night, 
and especially a wild Irish war whoop with which it concluded amidst universal 
applause and enthusiastic battering of glasses. ‘Ah,’ said the Doctor, ‘my son, 
Pendeunis, who might go anywhere, prefers to be captain in a pot-house and 
sing songs in a tap-room.’” 


The term Bohemianism, is often wrongly used as 
typical of all vagabondism ; and as a consequence, is asso- 
ciated in the minds of many people, with various forms of 
vice. Thus the very use of the name, creates prejudice in 
the minds of unreflecting people; who themselves lead 
orthodox, and outwardly, well regulated lives. Many esti- 
mable persons fall into the same error in judgment, as did 
that model of outward propriety, Dr. Firmin, with regard 
to Philip's companions, “the Bandits,’ who chorused 
“Garry Owen na Gloria,” with their windows open! 
These timorous citizens appear to imagine that drinking 

Y 
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immense quantities of beer, smoking pipes innumerable, 
and singing songs more or less improper in character, is 
the constant and only occupation of the Bohemian. True, 
some of the tribe are fond of the sound of the “chimes at 
midnight.” True, they smoke pipes, and drink tankards 
of foaming ale (Sala has placed it on record that— 


Stern William Romer drinketh beer, 
And so doth Tennyson the Rhymer), 


and the Bohemian’s taste in music is undeniably in favour 
of songs possessing a rollicking chorus. But the exhi- 
bition of these characteristics is not their only claim to 
distinction. In Joseph Hatton’s novel, The Queen of 
Bohemia, this passage occurs—“ The monarchs of this 
country are not particular about your moral character, but 
you must be clever; you must have done something in the 
world of letters and art.” The Bohemians, of whom 
Philip’s companions are typical, produced literary and 
artistic work; all of it removed from mediocrity; and 
much of it bearing the undoubted stamp of genius. But! 
“their offence was rank ;” they preferred the freedom of 
the gipsy caravan, to the stifling formalism of the “ polite 
chintz drawing-rooms”’ in that land of stucco and veneer 
pictured by Thackeray. Their peculiarities would doubtless 
have gained more tolerance from the Grundy family, had 
they trolled their choruses with closed windows. 

In my attempt to describe Bohemianism, I propose to 
deal first with the negative side of the question, and to 
state clearly and unmistakably what it is not. A Bohe- 
mian is not necessarily an “ out-at-elbows author or artist,” 
ragged in clothing, impecunious in means, and careless, 
not to say unclean, in personal habits. The slovenliness, 
which is by many supposed to beseem the man of genius, 
is not infrequently the sole title to the supposed possession 
of that quality. The “sweet neglect” mentioned by Ben 
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Jonson, when it is displayed by a man of mind, very rarely 
degenerates into a positive lack of decency. ‘“ Beauty may 
fade, but personal cleanliness is practically undying,” says 
Gilbert, and Bohemia furnishes many bright examples of 
the latter part of the axiom. The member of the tribe 
whose Bohemianism degenerates into blackguardism, is no 
more representative of his order, than a drunken or profli- 
gate clergyman is a typical Church dignitary. 

Dr. Johnson, was during one portion of his career, an 
undoubted Bohemian ; but, be our reverence for the great 
lexicographer what it may, it is to be feared that he 
allowed his legitimate admiration of his own mental quali- 
ties, to usurp the place which should at least have been 
shared, by a due consideration of his bodily requirements ; 
and of the comfort of those who were privileged to profit 
by his ponderous utterances. There are some of ws, doubt- 
less, who at times, have been made personally and dis- 
agreeably aware of instances: where much humbler dwel- 
lers in the pleasant land of Bohemia, have failed to dis- 
criminate between the mere trammels of custom, and those 
healthful duties which a man owes to himself, and to those 
by whom he is surrounded; but such examples are 
exceptional. 

A “looped and windowed raggedness ” was not character- 
istic of the men who, thirty years ago, were known as the 
“ Bohemians.” 

Bohemianism has many phases; it is a state of mind, 
quite as much as a condition of outward circumstances. 
Mr. Hamerton, in his Human Intercourse, defines a Bohe- 
mian, as “one who with small means, seeks the intellec- 
tual advantages of wealth; leisure to think and read: 
travel, and intelligent conversation.” The phrase quoted 
evidently signifying, with small expenditure! rather than 
with the possession of small means, for he goes on to speak 
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of Bohemians, who surround themselves with costly and 
beautiful objects. As a state of mind, he contrasts Bohe- 
mianism with Philistinism. A Philistine, he defines as “a 
man, who with large or small means ; devotes himself to the 
acquirement of another set of advantages—a large house, 
good food and wine, clothes, and servants.” The material 
surroundings of the Philistine, being instruments of bond- 
age to him, whilst those of the Bohemian are subordinated 
to his social and intellectual freedom. 


Mr. Hamerton cites Goldsmith, in his early days, as a 
typical Bohemian. 

The early life of Goldsmith was that of a genuine Bohemian. He had 
scarcely any money, and yet he contrived to get for himself what the intelli- 
gent Bohemian always desires, namely, leisure to read and think, travel, and 
interesting conversation. When penniless and unknown he lounged about the 
world, thinking and observing. He travelled in Holland, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, not as people do in railway carriages, but in leisurely intercourse with 
the inhabitants. Notwithstanding his poverty, he was received by the learned 
in different European cities, and notably, heard Voltaire and Diderot talk till 
three o'clock in the morning. So long as he remained faithful to the true 
principles of Bohemianism he was happy in his own strange and eccentric way ; 
and all the anxieties, all the slavery, of his later years were due to his apostasy 
from those principles. 

Many other notable examples of noble Bohemianism 
might be cited, but to do this would enlarge the subject to 
an extent which would render impossible its treatment in 
one paper. I have, therefore, selected the Bohemians of 
Thackeray's day as representatives of the tribe. Their 
Bohemianism was not a revolt against respectability, but 
against conventionality. They preferred a natural, rather 
than an artificial code of manners. Many lived their 
protest against a false and artificial state of society, whilst 
possessing means which would have enabled them to occupy 
a booth of considerable pretension in Vanity Fair itself. 
Others sacrificed the prizes esteemed by society, willing to 
forego the stalled ox of comparative prosperity, rather than 
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bow the knee to the idol of respectable conventionality—~ 
the “Horrible Old Mammon” of Philip. “A crust oi 
bread,” says Pope, ‘‘and liberty, is sweeter to many than 
the irksome fetters which bind the strict observer of all 
the rules laid down by polite society.” 

As pre-Raphaelitism was a revolt against that which 
was untrue in art, so their Bohemianism, was a revolt against 
the irksome trammels of that which was false and degrading 
in social manners and customs; a rebellion against the 
arbitrary and formal rules, devised to suit the requirements 
of that large majority of invertebrates, who look to society 
to provide them with that “mould of form,” without which 
they are merely human jelly fish. Society still provides a 
set of invariable patterns, to which all are expected to con- 
form. Its code demands the infinite reproduction of set 
types, and from the moment a man refuses to become 
stereotyped; he becomes to some extent a Bohemian. But 
a true Bohemian must be something more than a negation. 
The members of the tribe whose work is noticed in the 
remaining portion of my paper, “redeemed,” as Hamerton 
puts it, “their neglect of material things, by superior 
intellectual brightness.” In support of this statement, I 
have selected a number of the early members of the Savage 
Club as representative Bohemians. 

The Savage in its early days was a stronghold of Bohe- 
mianism. The only qualification required from a man 
seeking membership, was a connection with some branch of 
art or letters, and the assurance from his proposer that he 
was a ‘“‘good fellow.’ Bohemianism to-day, is not so con- 
spicuous an institution as it was in the days of the early 
Savages. The same tastes and habits exist, but owing to 
the greater liberality, the broader and more enlightened 
views which pervade society, their manifestation has ceased 
to be singular. The Savage Club was founded in 1857. 
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Portraits of many of the early members are introduced 
into Wm. Brunton’s frontispiece to the first volume of 
the Club papers. Whether, or no, they honoured Richard 
Savage, or the Red Man, in the selection of their title, 
there is much in this drawing to support the latter hypo- 
thesis—an alternative meaning having evidently been 
applied to the name from an early period of the Club’s 
history. The central figure in this group of “Savages” is 
a portrait of Dr. Strauss (the Doctor Goliath of Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Lodgings), at that time a well-known figure in 
literary and journalistic circles. The doctor, a man of 
very mixed nationality, possessed in many respects a 
remarkable personality. His degree was taken in Berlin; 
he served with the French troops in Algeria as a surgeon ; 
rambled a good deal about the Continent; dwelling in 
Paris, Berlin, and Strasburg; and finally settled in 
London, where he found congenial work, and scope for his 
great linguistic abilities, in writing and translating for the 
newspapers and magazines. He lived to a ripe old age, and 
his Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian, published a few 
years ago, contains much bright gossip, and many in- 
teresting stories concerning the Bohemianism of this period. 
For much of the information concerning the men selected 
as representative Bohemians I am indebted to these 
Reminiscences. His own Bohemianism had—induced no 
doubt by his wandering life—all the characteristics of 
irregular meals, club-room gossip, improvidence, sitting up 
o nights, and letting to-morrow take care of itself. He 
tells his readers how, after a four months’ holiday in the 
South of France, he found himself in Paris, the owner of 
an empty purse and a sanguine expectation of finding 
immediate work. None of the publishers, however, were 
in need of translations, and, like “ Dick Swiveller,” he was 
“regularly floor’d.” A half-Bohemian friend, however, 
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volunteered to advance fifty francs on account of future 
work, reading him, at the same time, a serious lecture on 
his folly and extravagance. He gratefully accepted the 
loan, and faithfully promised amendment in the matter of 
rash expenditure. He took a small room at a rental of ten 
shillings a month, dined at a modest café every other day 
at a charge of 73d., inclusive of discretionary bread (which 
he admits he ate with very little discretion indeed); on the 
off days he indulged in breakfast, which cost him 3d., and 
dined luxuriously upon fried fish, $d. bread, $d., fried 
potatoes, $d., and a bottle of the best Paris beer, 14d. The 
day was spent in lounging about the boulevards, social 
expenses and small pleasures necessitating an expenditure 
of about another 3d. per day. After some months of this 
kind of life he was offered the sixth part of a stiffish volume 
to translate, but begged for the half volume, faithfully 
promising that the work should be completed in the time 
allowed. After thirty-seven consecutive hours’ hard work, 
he accomplished about one-third of his task, and rushed 
wildly away to his employer’s house with the manuscript, 
at eleven o’clock at night. His employer, a sensible man 
and kind-hearted, handed him 250 francs, having pocketed 
which, he returned gleefuily to his lodgings. Unable to 
sleep in his then excited condition, he sat down to work 
for another twelve or fourteen hours, and then went in for 
an afternoon’s rest and recreation. Mindful of his promise 
to his friend to avoid extravagance, he wended his way to 
a café where all the delicacies of the season could be 
obtained, together with discretionary bread, for two francs. 
Just as he was congratulating himself on his noble resolu- 
tion, he met a dear old chum, a Polish baron, whose outer 
casing was at that stage where the genteel is on the point 
of departing, leaving only the shabby behind. The baron 
had breakfasted the day before, but had not eaten since. 
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Was it likely that a Bohemian, with golden coin in pouch, 
would take his friend to a low two-franc restaurant? The 
thing was not to be thought of—so away they went to an 
hotel famous for its chef—and partook of a nice little 
dinner at the modest charge of forty francs for the two. 
Before they parted the Baron invited his friend to dine 
with him on the approaching first of the month—when 
his allowance fell due—and confided to him that a pretty 
modiste would officiate as hostess (such was the nature of 
this nobleman’s domestic arrangements). The day arrived, 
and with it the dinner held in the Baron’s rooms, where 
they were afterwards joined by a party of students, who 
spent with them a boisterous jovial time. 
The Baron gave a party ! 
Where is that party now !—quotes the chronicler. 

Of Bohemianism it has been said as of greatness—‘‘ Some 
are born to Bohemianism, some achieve it, others have it 
thrust upon them.” Dr. Strauss was Bohemian born. 

The members of the tribe who founded the Savage 
Club, had an inner circle, amongst whom existed a realis- 
ation of the socialistic idea, of a community of goods. 
A certain gentleman was accustomed to leave the key 
of his chambers where it could be procured by those 
of his friends who found themselves in possession of 
the key of the street. They availed themselves of his 
generosity without scruple. On reaching home on one 
occasion in the small hours, he found on his table a note 
to this effect: “ Dear John,—I’ve gone to bed; whatever 
you do don’t disturb me.” The fact was unmistakably 
evidenced by the loud sounding snore proceeding from 
the next apartment. The gentleman whose only claim to 
the room arose from the fact that he had furnished it, and 
paid (or was responsible for) the rent, passed the night as 
best he could in an arm-chair. 
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The absent-mindedness of Bohemians in the matter of 
club subscriptions is notorious. The first treasurer of the 
Savage was W. B. Tegetmeier, known to his familiars as 
“Old Teg.” He enjoyed, “an office which was almost a 
sinecure, in so far as receipts were concerned, but an 
arduous responsibility in matters connected with expenses.” 
He paid the rent of the club-room, and other incidental 
expenses, out of his own pocket, and got it back again (or 
not, as the case might be) from the members as best he 
could. Some five or six years he enjoyed the “sweets of 
office,” and on his retirement was presented with a micro- 
scope in acknowledgment of his great services to the club. 
The presentation was made by Charles Quin, who proposed, 
“That this testimonial be presented to W. B. Tegetmeier, 
as a token of our admiration for the manner in which he 
has for several years embezzled the funds of the club.” 
Need I say that this abominably ungrateful resolution was 
carried by acclamation ? 

Philistine visitors were frequent in Bohemia, and were 
received with every manifestation of goodfellowship. 
Some members were tolerated who dwelt, partly, in 
Belgravia. Tom Robertson introduces a character of 
this description into his play, “Society.” The visitor 
always received a boisterous welcome, but if he failed to 
adapt himself to his surroundings, the chaff was often 
unmerciful. Frith, R.A., records how, with his blushing 
honours thick upon him, he once ventured into a Bohe- 
mian gathering. As he entered the room, Thackeray, who 
was of the party, was singing a song. “I believe,” says 
Mr. Frith, “it was one of his own. I know it was some- 
thing about gorging Jack and guzzling Jemmy.” When 
the song concluded, amidst the most tremendous applause, 
the vigour of which appears to have somewhat terrified the 
visitor, Thackeray suddenly turned upon the astonished 
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painter with, “Now then, Frith, you damned, saturnine, . 


young academician, why don’t you sing us a song?” Frith 
was simply paralysed. Later Thackeray returned to the 
charge with, “Frith, you’d better go home; your aunt is 
sitting up for you with a big muffin.” 

The exercise of satirical gifts was not reserved for the 
benefit of visitors alone. Sala and Robert Brough wrote 
some exceedingly witty, but somewhat libellous verses, in 
which their fellow Savages were satirised and their aims 
and ambitions burlesqued. The high art aspirations of 
John Deffett Francis were ruthlessly ridiculed. Of Ben 
Webster, who had become possessed of a lead mine, they 
wrote— 


’T was found that Webster’s mine of lead 
Existed only in his head, 
Betwixt the skull and brain. 


And disposed of Dr. Strauss as follows :— 


But, oh] the melancholy end 

Of Doctor S , our ancient friend, 
That man of mickle mind ; 

A cloven-footed, horned snell 

The doctor took, an awful smell 

Of brimstone left behind. 





A characteristic representative of this clever company 
of Bohemians was Henry S. Leigh. The author of 
“The Carols of Cockaigne” had a dry and pungent 
humour, not invariably quite good natured. Talking of 
epitaphs with a gentleman known to repudiate the idea 
that he belonged to the chosen people, he was asked, 
“ What would you say of me?” “Oh, write your epitaph 
in a line.” “Well?” “Give the devil his Jew.” An old 
gentleman famed for his linguistic abilities, who had lost 
his teeth, was addressing to fellow members of the club 
an after dinner speech. “What language is he speaking 
now?” asked a listener, turning to Leigh. “I don't 
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know,” replied the irreverent wit. “‘Gum Arabic,’ I 
should think.” In one of the wittiest of Leigh’s recorded 
sayings he pictured Leigh Hunt running to pick a 
buttercup, and turning away with tears of disappointment 
and disgust to find it was only a guinea! his well known 
humorous song, “The Twins,” is as good in its way as 
many of Hood’s punning verses, and his “Carols” and 
“A Town Garland” sparkle with witty sayings and quaint 
conceits. 

The Savages in the early days of the Club, as 
became Bohemians, frequently moved their camp. 
They roved from one hostelry to another; whilst their 
disregard of appearances was very pronounced. The 
old Bohemian tells us how a deputation of foreign 
journalists was ushered into the club room by the waiter, 
to discover the members present, in their shirt sleeves, 
working hard at the preparation of a huge salad; cutting 
onions, slicing cucumbers, and preparing for a great 
Bohemian feast. The amazement expressed in the faces of 
the visitors, who were all magnificently attired (attention 
having been paid to such points of detail as gold sleeve 
links) was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 

George Augustus Sala was a prominent figure amongst 
the Savages of this period. Of his love of joking, the 
“old Bohemian” gives many entertaining examples. 
He displayed great fertility and considerable ingenuity 
in the nicknames he bestowed on his acquaintances. 
Archibald Hay Jack became Dr. Jack, and one Jacob- 
sen, 2 Dane, was dubbed the “ Dane” of Westminster. 
There was, in the purlieus of Wellington Street, one 
Thompson, noted for the scarecrow-like condition of his 
apparel, that portion of his garments usually utilised for 
sitting purposes being often conspicuously “out at elbows.” 
Mr. Sala bestowed upon Thompson, along with a good 
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serviceable pair of trousers, the mysterious letters R.A.., 
a designatory appendage to his name. 

“Tn time these letters became an inseparable part of the 
man, who was ever after known as ‘Thompson, R.A.’ 
Sometime afterwards another Savage presented him with 
a suit of black, for which an avuncular relation supplied 
him with sufficient means to enjoy himself in his own way 
for a full fortnight. One morning the poor fellow was 
found dead, and Coroner Wakley sat upon his remains. 
Thomas happened to be in a sentimental mood. ‘Sad, 
sad!’ said he, in a regretful soliloquy, ‘most sad! So 
this unhappy man was a member of the Royal Academy. 
One would hardly think such things possible!’ A witness 
ventured to correct the Coroner’s mistaken idea as to the 
real meaning of the cabalistic R.A. The indignation felt 
by that Coroner cannot be described. The over-zealous 
witness was ordered into custody, but was eventually 
released, to receive a severe reprimand for the revolting 
plainness of his language.” 

A splendid example of the tribe, one to the manner 
born, was W. J. Prowse. He became connected with the 
Savage in 1862, when the Club was still in its happiest 
stages of delightful Bohemianism. Prowse was at this time 
engaged in the legal profession, but he soon afterwards 
obtained journalistic work, an occupation much more con- 
genial to his nature than was the dull routine of a notary’s 
office. When he began to write for the press, his brother 
journalists were simply electrified by the charming fresh- 
ness of his style. For so young a man, he wrote with 
marvellous vigour, an exuberant enthusiasm which was 
simply irresistible, and an elegance of diction which singled 
out his productions from the great crowd of newspaper 
work. His good spirits, ready wit, delightful fancy, and 
rich vein of humour; together with a most amiable dis- 
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position ; endeared him to all who knew him. His wit was 
brilliant, but stingless. A true Bohemian !—a right good- 
fellow—a delightful companion and a faithful friend, Jeff. 
Prowse was a true child of genius. 

In his Reminiscences, “'The Old Rohemian” says : “ How 
he could write, ye gods!” And again: “It is greatly 
to be regretted that the surprisingly rich treasures of his 
original mind, should have been drunk up by the arid sands 
of ephemeral journalism.” Prowse possessed an uncommon 
gift of imitative writing. He succeeded in catching the 
spirit—the very turn of mind—of the writers he so play- 
fully imitated; he reproduced in his parodies their most 
minute peculiarities of style and diction. A good specimen 
is found in the Queen, 21st December, 1861, entitled, 
“Tom Tiddler’s Ground: Extraordinary Proceedings in 
Wellington Street ”:— 


A humorously attended and highly influential meeting of literary gentle- 
men was recently held at the offices of All the Year Round to arrange a plan 
for the Christmas Number of that deservedly popular periodical. Amongst 
those present we observed Mr. Wills, Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. Moy Thomas, Mr. 
G. A. Sala, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and other writers whose names are familiar to 
the reading public. 


Mr. Chas. Dickens, having unanimously moved himself into the chair, re- 
marked that the eyes of Europe were upon them. (A laugh). The eyes of 
America had something else to look out for—in fact were black eyes. (Roars 
of laughter.) They knew very well what he meant. (Hilarity.) The time 
had arrived for another Christmas Number (Prolonged cheering). The blessed 
Christmas tide! It came with rest and gladness on its brave old wings, to 
whisper comfort to the sinking heart, and bid mortality itself look forward to 
a bright hereafter. (A silent pause.) They knew very well what he meant. 
(Renewed hilarity.) To come to the point (hear, hear), he had thought of a 
good many titles. Some of them would keep. (Signs of approval.) There 
was “The Three, or Five, or Seven Wise Men of Gotham, who went to Sea in 
a Bowl.” He forgot the precise number of those maritime sages, but say 
seven. (Cheers by seven contributors.) For the present, however, he thought 
of “Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” (Cries of rapture.) “Yes, Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground.” Think of their all picking up gold and silver. (Deafening cheers.) 
He thought it a very good title indeed. (A laugh.) His desire was to pay a 
fair price (hear), and cast asunbeam on the path of toil. (Great merriment.) 
He did not think the gentlemen present exactly appreciated him. (Cries of 
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“We do, we do.”) Well, he could only say that he did not wish to make a 
comic speech, and that he considered their continual laughter a very poor com- 
pliment. (Sensation.) His object—he repeated it—was to cast a sunbeam on 
the path of toil, this blessed Christmas-tide. (A tear.) That tear did honour 
to Mr. Sala’s heart. (Several gentlemen immediately shook hands with Mr. 
Sala.) “Tom Tiddler’s Ground!” “Picking up Gold and Silver!” He left 
the matter in their hands. (Roars of approbation, amidst which, Mr. Dickens 
twice resumed his seat.) 


Prowse then goes on to burlesque, in mock speeches, the 
style of Mr. Sala, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and Mr. Hollingshead. 
The parody of Wilkie Collins’s story which follows is a 
piece of most exquisite fooling. The creation of Nicholas, 
the tipster, which enlivened the pages of the earlier 
volumes of Fum, is a genuinely humorous conception. Of 
Ruskin “ Nicholas”’ says :— 

A gentleman of the name of Ruskin (whom I believe to be something in the 
building way, from the manner whereby he goes talking about architectural 
subjects) has had the cool assurance to say that we, the gentlemen of England, 
the possessors of territorial acres, and funded capital, should treat our servants 
as if they were our sons. Now, sir, in the first place, this can’t apply when 
the sex of the menial is effeminate, and in the second place, what could be 
more ridiculous, than for the prophet—a man of property and position, to say 
nothing of his time of life—to allow his groom to come up to him of a night, 
when, perhaps he is sipping his quiet gin and water, and kiss him before going 


to bed? The idea is absurd ; it may be all very well for Ruskin, but it would 
never answer with the genuine aristocracy. 


It has been said that “journalism is not literature.” 
This is not so true as it once was. Much of the newspaper 
work of Prowse, produced, as its method of publication 
demanded, very hurriedly; is marked by accuracy of 
judgment, not less remarkable than the scholarly language 
in which his opinions are expressed. If journalism is not 
literature, it cannot be too much regretted that journalism 
gained, and literature lost, the services of such a writer. 
He had oratorical power of no common order. When in 
Lancashire in 1862, the Savage Club amateurs, who had 
given two performances in aid of the Cotton Famine 
Relief Fund, were entertained to supper by the Mayor of 
Manchester; Prowse was put up to respond to the toast 
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of “the Club ;” this he did in an eloquent and heart-stirring 
speech, which roused in his hearers the greatest enthu- 
siasm. At the time of his death, in 1870, Tom Hood wrote 
of him: “As a writer, he was honest, upright, and 
truthful; he has left no line we could wish blotted. ‘Whom 
the gods love, die young.” Had Prowse been spared, 
there is little doubt that he could not have failed to enrich 
the treasures of our English literature, from the stores of 
his most original mind. His poem “My Lost Old Age,” 
proves that he possessed the “faculty divine” in no mean 
measure. 

Some of the “Savages” have, with advancing years, 
migrated to fatter pastures than those in which the Bohe- 
mians were wont to pitch their tents. Henri Miirger, in 
his La Vie de Boh2me, referring to those who have 
attained eminence in the arts, says: “In their calm and 
prosperous glory, they often recall with regret, the time 
when climbing the green hill of youth they had no other 
fortune in the sunshine of their twenty years than courage, 
which is the virtue of the young, and hope, which is the 
inheritance of the poor.” Our Bohemians, at the time they 
founded their club, were most of them young; many had 
no other means of revenue than the earnings of the pen 
or pencil they wielded. Of the survivors, many have 
attained eminence in their chosen branch of art or litera- 
ture, and those whom death claimed early, have left a 
record evidencing not only the possession of great talents, 
but of a quality with which Bohemians are not often 
credited—uncommon industry. Conspicuous in this Bohe- 
mian band were the brothers Brough. Four members of 
this gifted family were among the original members of the 
“Savage.” William Brough was a prolific writer of light 
pieces for the stage. In addition to journalistic work, song 
writing, and magazine contributions, he produced “The 
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Area Belle” and numerous other popular farces and 
extravaganzas. The British Museum catalogue contains 
the titles of forty-four of his published and acted pieces. 
John Cargill Brough added to journalistic work the produc- 
tion, in collaboration with Cooley, of The Encyclopedia of 
Practical Receipts, a valuable and much-used text book. 
He wrote in collaboration with Dr. Strauss, Thomas 
Archer, Tegetmeier, and Prowse (all Savages), Hng- 
land’s Workshops and The Fairy Tales of Science. Dr. 
Strauss describes him as “a paragon of a true Bohemian, 
with all the virtues and none of the vices of the 
tribe, one of the steadiest and sincerest and _ boldest 
searchers after truth to whom this age has given 
birth.” Lionel Brough has attained a leading posi- 
tion on the stage, and his talents as a comedian have 
established him as a public favourite. To deal in sum- 
mary fashion, in a paper like the present, with the work 
of Robert Barnabas Brough, would be rank injustice to 
the memory of a man whose possession of a combination 
of uncommon gifts, singled him out from amongst his con- 
temporaries. However their writings may be classified, he 
produced literature, and it isa matter for profound regret 
that so many of his literary gems should be allowed to lie 
buried in the pages of defunct or forgotten periodicals. 
Whoever is answerable for this neglect, it is to be hoped 
the reading public may yet have an opportunity of obtaining 
the collected works of Robt. B. Brough, essayist, humorist, 
reformer, playwright, and poet. His genius was versatile 
as well as prolific. Had his writings only been produced 
under happier circumstances, and his life prolonged, there 
is no doubt the genuine, honest work he did, would have 
placed his name amongst the foremost authors of our time. 

The artistic branch of this Bohemian tree has borne 
golden fruit, and has also been specially prolific in most 
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promising blossoms. All who are acquainted with illus- 
trated journalism, will remember with pleasure the work of 
William McConnell, Wm. Brunton, of C. H. Bennett, Julian 
Portch and Paul Gray. Three of the brothers Brough, 
W. J. Prowse, and Wm. McConnell all died young, and 
Julian Portch and Paul Gray were carried off by the ruth- 
less one ere their full prime—Paul Gray before he had 
time to make the reputation his talents would certainly 
have gained. His artistic style was very much of 
the character, of that afterwards developed by the late 
Fred Walker. His personal character was of so guileless 
and lovable a nature as to endear him to all who knew 
him. His loss was unfeignedly mourned by all Bohemia. 

A true Bohemian, and yet withal a hard working and 
industrious man, was Wm. McConnell. His early work 
was to some extent influenced by Leech, but he afterwards 
developed a distinctive style, of which his well-known 
illustrations to Sala’s Twice Round the Clock, are good 
examples. 

Charles H. Bennett, is perhaps, best remembered, by his 
contributions to Punch, which are marked by great 
originality. That his imagination was wonderfully fertile, 
and his pencil quick to record the pictures his brain con- 
ceived, is shown by his beautiful series of illustrations 
to the Pilgrim’s Progress, whilst his humorous delinea- 
tion of familiar legends in his series of nursery books has 
given many delightful hours to the young. 

William Brunton’s work in Fun is too recent and too 
well known to require comment. This Bohemian fraternity 
also included Matt. Morgan, Gordon Thompson, Har- 
rison Weir, Ebenezer Landells, and William Hooper. 
Their literary and artistic productions would provide 
material for many papers. James Hannay did much 
valuable work, notably his critical essays on Thackeray ; 
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and the work of Tom Robertson, Godfrey Turner, 
Thomas Archer, Walter Thornbury, John Hollingshead, 
Ed. Draper, Andrew Halliday, Shirley Brooks, Albert 
Smith, and Sala, proves that the “Savages” atoned for 
their Bohemianism by their “intellectual brightness’” 
Robert Pollitt, who knew them well, has enshrined their 
memories in his verses :— 
Peradventure you have heard of Bohemia, 
For a kind of household word is Bohemia, 
And have marked the curling lip, and the nose’s upturned tip, 
When the name has chanced to slip, 
Of Bohemia. 
It is deemed a shady State, is Bohemia ; 
Seedy, shabby, second-rate this Bohemia ; 
Where the day is mostly night, and the speech not too polite, 
Nor the linen over white, 
In Bohemia. 
Mrs. Grundy scorns the name of Bohemia, 
And her prudish features flame at Bohemia ; 
For they’re somehow not afraid to defy that matron staid, 
And they call a spade a spade 
In Bohemia. 
* = * * * 
Few seem to understand this Bohemia ; 
This dimly outlined land, hight Bohemia ; 
Is its manliness a jest ? do its friendships stand the test ? 
Dare not one tongue protest 
For Bohemia ? 
Yes! learn the truth from mine, of Bohemia ; 
Tis a symbol and a sign, is Bohemia ; 
Of distaste to give offence, of worth without pretence, 
Of gifts, and common sense, 
Is Bohemia. 
Fashion goes by simple rules in Bohemia, 
You must not cog with fools in Bohemia, 
And decorum they offend, in standing by a friend, 
When his fortunes downward tend, 
In Bohemia. 
Who ventures to explore in Bohemia, 
Will find a goodly store in Bohemia ; 
It may be coarse enough, but it’s sterling honest stuff, 
Like diamonds in the rough, 
In Bohemia. 
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Who does not blush to boast of Bohemia, 
Let him make a standing toast of Bohemia, 
Though prudery gasp “ Fie!” let him fill his beaker high 
Let him drain his beaker dry, 
To Bohemia ! 


This only need he say—“ To Bohemia,” 
When a wild hip, hip, hurrah for Bohemia 
From Bohemian throats shall spring, and Bohemia’s praise they’ll sing, 
Till the roof and rafters ring, 
“To Bohemia !” 














A NOTE ON MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S 
“WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE.” 


BY C. E. TYRER. 


HE National Review for September, 1887, contains, 
T among other good things, a poem which deserves a 
better fate than to be buried beneath the ever-increasing 
mass of periodical literature. ‘“ Wordsworth’s Grave” 
(whose author, Mr. William Watson, has already earned 
an honourable reputation as the author of “ The Prince’s 
Quest,” and of some good epigrammatic verse) seems to 
have been more or less overlooked by the majority of 
those clever critical gentlemen who skim the cream of 
the magazines for a much-enduring generation of readers. 
It, however, attracted the notice of the discerning critic of 
one of our local papers, which devoted nearly a column to 
this ‘‘new poem.” The writer did not hesitate to declare 
his belief that this elegy deserved to rank, and probably 
would ultimately rank, with the four or five great elegies 
existing in our language, these including, it is to be 
presumed, besides “ Lycidas,” Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” (whose stanza Mr. Watson adopts), “Ado- 
nais,’ the Laureate’s “In Memoriam,” and Mr. Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis,” though these last were not mentioned by 
the critic. Now, I do not propose to impugn this ver- 
dict, though it is perhaps a little extravagant, but to 
express my surprise that no reference is made to a poet 
who is not oly the singer of “ Thyrsis,” but has also dedi- 
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cated to Wordsworth’s memory an exquisite elegiac poem, 
to which it is hard not to believe that Mr. Watson has 
been somewhat indebted. This is not the first time— 
I may remark in passing—that Mr. Arnold has suffered 
a similar indignity. One of the quarterlies (the Quarterly 
Review itself, if I am not mistaken) contained not long ago 
an elaborate piece of criticism—very inferior criticism, it 
appeared to me—in which the writer compared “ Lycidas,” 
“ Adonais,” and “In Memoriam” as the three great 
monodies in the English language. From anything that 
appeared he might have been as ignorant of the existence 
of “Thyrsis” (a monody which a future generation will 
probably pronounce inferior to “Lycidas” alone) as if it had 
been written in another planet. But it is not to mention 
this comparatively trifling circumstance that I brought 
this poem of Mr. Watson under the notice of the 
Club, but in order to invite a comparison between “Words- 
worth’s Grave” and the poem of Mr. Arnold, to which I 
have already referred—the beautiful “ Memorial Verses” of 
April, 1850, written when Wordsworth had only just been 
laid in his grave beside the Rotha. It is far from my 
purpose to suggest that Mr. Watson’s poem is a mere echo 
of Matthew Arnold’s; it has a solemn beauty of its own— 
nay, in a sense an originality—which is independent of any 
such considerations. But that Mr. Watson has read his 
great contemporary’s poems with interest and admiration, 
and has drunk deeply of his spirit—and that the subject of 
the “Memorial Verses” in particular has seemed to him 
worthy of a more ambitious attempt, in pursuing the same 
vein of thought—will, I think, seem highly probable to 
any student of Mr. Arnold’s poems (and few English poets 
of this century will better repay the most affectionate 
study) who turns from them to the poem in the National 
Review. Let me briefly consider the characteristics of the 
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two poems, and first, Mr. Watson’s. He begins by taking 
us with him in the spirit to that Westmoreland shrine, 
which ranks, perhaps, with most thoughtful Englishmen 
next after the church where, by Avon side, Shakspere 
sleeps—the humble churchyard of Grasmere. 
The old rude church, with bare bald tower, is here ; 
Beneath its shadow high-born Rotha flows ; 
Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near, 
And with cool murmur lulling his repose. 
Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near ; 
His hills, his lakes, his streams are with him yet. 
Surely the heart that read her own heart clear, 
Nature forgets not soon: ’tis we forget. 


We have forgotten and been faithless, the poet goes on 
to say, and “have bowed the knee to misbegotten strange 
new gods of song”; but from all these, all the will-o’-the- 
wisps which have led us astray, we must needs return “to 
him and to the powers that with him dwell.” 

In the second strain or division of the poem, the sleeping 
poet is addressed :— 

To thee what wealth was that the Immortals gave, 
The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men ? 
And thus the living poet answers for him— 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 
Not Shakspere’s cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 
What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 

From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found, not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 


And here we touch the keynote of the poem—rest and 
peace, “ peace, whose names are also rapture, power, clear 
sight, and love.” These are what Wordsworth gives those 
who listen to him with love and reverence in fuller mea- 
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sure than any other poet. It is not the “peace that grows 
by Lethe, scentless flower,” the peace of the sad-faced 
westhete or dreamy voluptuary, but the peace that comes 
from the consciousness of a true relation with the life of 
things—with the universe and its Author, and with one’s 
fellow-men. 

Wordsworth (and this it is of essential importance to 
bear in mind) was no poet of nature in the exclusive 
sense—of nature as divorced from humanity. He did not 
fly from the busy world, like Rousseau and Senancour, to 
escape the society of his fellows, but rather to study them 
under more natural conditions than is possible in the 
crowded centres of trade and manufacture, where men in 
a tainted atmosphere lead maimed, unwholesome lives. 
Nature Wordsworth regarded and prized chiefly for its 
influence on human life and character. He is at once the 
poet of nature and of man—of nature mainly as the friend, 


companion, and inspirer of man. 
He sang 
A lofty song of lowly weal and dole. 
Was he, indeed, then impassioned ? one is supposed to ask. 
“ Aye,” answers the writer, ‘to the song’s ecstatic core!” 
And he goes on to describe the sources within whence 
sprang that lofty argument of song:— 
Plenteous health was his, exceeding store 
Of joy, and an impassioned quietude. 


It would be difficult, perhaps, to imagine a phrase more 
happily chosen than the last one to characterise Words- 
worth’s spirit, as it impressed itself on his poems. 

The fourth strain of Mr. Watson’s elegy takes us back a 
hundred years from Wordsworth’s manhood into what has 
been called the Augustan age of our literature, when “Song 
from celestial heights had wandered down, and donned a 
modish dress to charm the town.” No part of ““‘Wordsworth’s 
Grave” is more distinguished than this by poetic insight and 
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felicity of phrase; but I must pass it over very briefly. One 
exquisite verse, however, which I am sure will delight Mr. 
Arnold himself if he reads it,* and is not unworthy of him 
at his best, cannot be omitted. 


From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray. 
“ The frugal note of Gray” seems to me peculiarly Arnoldian. 
Hardly less happy is the reference to “the ploughman’s con- 
quering share,” which “ upturned the fallow lands of truth 
anew.” But though “bright was his going forth,” “in gloom 
his radiance set,” and he gave place to the “twin morning 
stars of the new century’s song,” Shelley the Dreamer, and 
Wordsworth the Seer. 
The Seér strayed not from earth’s human pale, 
But the mysterious face of common things 
He mirrored as the moon in Rydal Mere 
Is mirrored, when the breathless night hangs blue. 

In the three last strains we return again to the keynotes 
of the poem, peace and rest—the peace and rest which 
Wordsworth possessed in his own spirit and in common with 
that nature which was his spirit’s fitting home, and which 
he bids us all share—the peace and rest which is now his in 
fullest measure amid those scenes which he loved so well. 
Perhaps Mr. Watson is hardly just to our living poets in 
bewailing so bitterly their powerlessness to utter those 
large notes and clear which “can heal and arm and plenish 
and sustain,”—though one, like Swinburne, may flood the 
ear with empty music, and one, like Browning, ‘‘ the heart- 
refreshing, tires the brain.” Have we not our Tennyson 
our Arnold, our Browning, too, when he chooses to sing 
instead of psychologise? Then we have in the sixth strain 


* This paper was, of course, written before the occurrence of that melancholy event 
which has robbed us of our chief man of letters and one of our truest poets—a poet whose 
grave by Thames’ side may yet be the fitting there of some future singer. 
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a noble apostrophe to nature, and a reference to the various 
features and various moods of nature which have seized 
on the imagination and inspired the verse of poets, and 
the various characters and moods in the poet which have 


coloured his presentation of nature. 
One, his melodious blood aflame for thee, 
Wooed with fierce lust, his hot heart world-defiled. 
One, with the upward eye of infancy, 
Looked in thy face, and felt himself thy child. 


For thou wast not as legendary lands 

To which with curious eyes and ears we roam. 
Nor wast thou as a fane mid solemn sands, 

Where palmers halt at evening. Thou wast home. 

And then in the final strain we return to the churchyard 
beside the Rotha, as the twilight deepens and a deeper 
peace falls on hill and vale, on lake and stream :— 

The half-heard bleat of sheep comes from the hill. 
Faint sounds of childish play are in the air. 
The river murmurs past. All else is still. 
The very graves seem stiller than they were. 
Afar though nation be on nation hurled, 
And life with toil and ancient pain depressed, 
Here one may scarce believe the whole wide world 
Is not at peace, and all man’s heart at rest. 
Rest ! ’twas the gift he gave ; and peace! the shade 
He spread, for spirits fevered with the sun. 
To him his bounties are come back—here laid 
In rest, in peace, his labour nobly done. 

Let us now turn for comparison to Mr. Arnold’s 
“Memorial Verses.” Here, too, the poet begins by taking 
us with him to the Grasmere shrine. 

Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 
Long since, saw Byron’s struggle cease ; 
But one such death remained to come ; 
The last poetic voice is dumb— 

We stand to-day by Wordsworth’s tomb. 

But the two other great men—Byron the titanic 
personality, and Goethe the all-accomplished artist—with 


all their surpassing power, accomplished far less for 
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7 
humanity, for the most precious part of humanity, the 
heart and the mind, than the simple Wordsworth. Byron— 


Taught us little, but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 
Goethe, “ physician of the iron age,’ an age of scepticism, 
political, moral, and religious, an age which had outlived 
the bright hopes which the Revolution had called forth in 
young and ardent natures everywhere, could only point for 
consolation to the abiding truth of art :— 
The end is everywhere ! 
Art still has truth, take refuge there !— 
And Wordsworth !—Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice ! 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 
Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 


Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 


Ah, that soothing voice! which we may imagine, accord- 
ing to the classical myth, to cheer the pale ghosts that 
sadly roam the underworld. What magical power must it 
have had for those who first listened to it, to whom it re- 
vealed, as though for the first time since infancy, “the 
wonder and bloom of the world,” the soul-sustaining charm 


of nature :— 
He laid us, as we lay at birth, 
On the cool flowery lap of earth ; 
Smiles broke from us, and we had ease. 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain, 
Our youth returned ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world. 


Ah, since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might ; 
Time may restore us in its course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force ; 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power ? 
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Here one is tempted to ask, in parenthesis, did one poet 
ever pay to another a more exquisite tribute of verse than 
this ? 

Healing power, soothing voice: these are different expres- 
sions for those gifts of rest and peace which Mr. Watson 
has enlarged upon with so much power and beauty. 

And now at the close of Matthew Arnold’s perfect little 
poem, as in Mr. Watson’s, we return once more to Gras- 
mere churchyard, and the strain ends most fitly in a short 
apostrophe to the stream which the poet loved so well, and 
by whose crystal] lapse he is laid to rest :— 

Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
O Rotha ! with thy living wave. 

Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 

It is certainly from no desire to depreciate Mr. 
Watson’s poem that I have ventured to put beside i 
Matthew Arnold’s verses on the same theme. But it is 
always interesting to compare the treatment of the sam 
subject by two competent hands, and here, I think, we 
shall not be wrong in supposing a spiritual kinship between 
these two poems; and, taking a more general view, a close 
student could detect many points of similarity in style 
between Mr. Watson and Mr. Arnold—enough to warrant the 
conjecture that if Mr. Watson has taken any living poet 
for his model, that poet is Matthew Arnold. At any rate— 
and this must be my chief and final excuse for introducin 
the subject—all sincere lovers of poetry will be glad to have 
their attention drawn to so beautiful a poem as “ Words- 
worth’s Grave.” 
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EN ON 


IN MEMORIAM MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


BY C. E. TYRER. 


“ te L no man happy till he die”—so saith 
The Greek: and happy beyond hope was he, 
Whose “cabin’d, ample spirit,” glad and free, 
Enter’d at once “the vasty hall of death.” 
No painful vigils or laborious breath, 
No dulling age should his clear spirit see, 
But die with nature round, and spring—whence we 
Pluck for his funeral urn a last sad wreath. 


True bard and happy !—for not death but life, 
Man’s life and nature’s, fill’d and charm’d his soul; 
Thence flow’d the charm by which our souls were 
chain’d. 
Far from the world’s vain noise, from party strife, 
He “saw life steadily and saw it whole,” 
And now in death a fuller life has gain’d. 


April, 1888. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


Fly Leaves. By C. S. CALVERLEY, with Memoir by W. 
J. SENDALL. Sethi G. Bell & Sons. 

OnE of the most striking accompaniments of a progressive 

civilization is the genesis and cultivation of that power 

called the faculty of humour. 

Humour, it is said, is as old as the hills, but I think 
that this isa mistake. Even with the Greeks humour was 
little more than buffoonery, and often of the coarsest cha- 
racter. Aristophanes’ comedies are more likely to disgust 
with their coarseness than to please with their humour. 
And if we turn to the Latin humorists, there is very little 
of what we should call humour in the comedies of Plautus. 
The laughter of the ancients was the laughter of joy, and 
not the outcome of some humorous idea. Homer makes 
Penelope laugh for joy because Telemachus sneezes, which 
she took to be a happy omen. Apollo laughs at the sound 
of the lyre. It is a strange thing, too, that this laughter of 
pleasure, apart from humour, is now very seldom met with 
except in the case of children. If one were to say that some 
one laughed because he had heard good news, we should take 
it now to mean that he was somewhat sceptical as to the 
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truth of the news, and laughed with somewhat of scorn in 
consequence. Even so late as the last century the writers 
of comedy, such as Congreve, tried to raise the laughter of 
their audience more by the coarseness of their allusions 
than by the fineness of their wit. It is through people 
neglecting to take into account the essential difference 
between the humorous laughter of the present state of 
civilisation that has caused so many to think mirth and 
laughter are rather sinful than otherwise, because we find 
such passages in the Scriptures as the following from the 
Book of Ecclesiastes: “I said of laughter, it is mad, and 
of mirth, what good doeth it ?” 

Humour, like everything else in us and around us, has 
to obey the laws of evolution. As the state of civilisation 
changes, the quality of humour changes with it and 
becomes more suited to the change of condition. It be- 
comes finer and subtler and freer from the taint of coarse- 
ness, until we now can enjoy a humorous allusion or a witty 
expression without there being anything in it to appeal 
to our lower and more animal passions. That a sense of 
humour, however, is tolerably universal with the race of 
mankind I do not deny. The story of how the whaling 
captain planted the first pun in Fiji, tends to show that 
however little a savage may himself be humorous, yet he 
is able, when some humorous idea is placed before him, to 
appreciate it almost, if not quite, as much as a more 
civilised being would. 

Now Calverley’s humour is of the highest class. It is 
the flower of civilised humour. Without the slightest taint 
of coarseness it surpasses all its kind in subtlety. Take, as 
an instance, the opening stanza of “ Visions ”— 


“In lone Glenartney's thickets lies couched the lordly stag, 
The dreaming terrier’s tail forgets its customary wag ; 
And plodding ploughmen’s weary steps insensibly grow quicker, 
As gleaming windows light them on to home and home-brewed liquor.” 
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The sly side-hits at Scott and Gray constitute the chief 
part of the humour in this, and still how clever and how 
simple it is! no going out of his way to drag in a joke or 
force a witty saying; it is poetry, and almost of the highest 
order. In fact, one of the strangest things to a student is 
that the writer of such perfect parodies should never have 
written anything of an original character, that is, poetically 
original. For Calverley was splendidly equipped for any 
career. He had the cool audacity for which many a famous 
swindler has sighed in vain. He had the intrepid courage of 
a Bayard mingled with the reckless daring of a schoolboy. 
Some of his feats of agility are famous to this day among the 
under-graduates of both Universities, and some of his leaps 
were marvellous. With so much muscular strength, how- 
ever, it does not appear that he ever took any active part in 
athletics, either on the river or in the football or cricket field. 
Of rackets he was an exceedingly good player. He was also 
fond of riding. His intellectual powers seem to have been 
really prodigious, and in spite of the comparatively indolent 
life he led at school, at college, and in after life, he was 
always in the forefront of learning. His Greek and Latin 
verses are said to have been wonderfully perfect produc- 
tions. So talented was he, that nothing seemed to come 
amiss to him, and yet with all this wonderful natural equip- 
ment he has done very little. His fame rests, and will have 
to rest, on a few parodies and a few Greek and Latin verses 
and translations. There is nothing more of his to bring 
forward, and the man himself is dead. His personality, 
apart from his work—the only part of him that is left—has 
no interest to us. We cannot watch his wondrous leaps; 
we cannot join in his gaiety; we can obtain only a very 
imperfect picture of what the daily, ordinary man was like, 
from the eulogies of him collected together in Mr. W. J. 
Sendall’s memoir. The entity that was Calverley has gone 
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from us, and all that is left to the outside world is a string 
of anecdotes that might be told of anybody else, and we 
should wonder and laugh no less at them. The only part 
of Calverley that is left to us in his own language, outside 
the memory of his friends, is contained in two small volumes 
and the half of a third. How is it that one so endowed 
should have been so unproductive? The reason is this, 
Calverley had not the stimulus of necessity to urge him on 
to higher things, and so he became merely the most perfect 
parodist that England ever produced. Wealth and civilisa- 
tion proved to be his bane, and yet his peculiar fame arises 
out of the fact that he was so placed with regard both to 
wealth and the so-called high state of civilisation to which 
we have attained in this century. Had he been less 
wealthy he could not have parodied with such perfect free- 
dom from all bitterness; had he been less civilised he 
could not have parodied with so fine a point—so utterly 
without coarseness. 

But there is another point noticeable in Calverley’s life, 
and which serves to emphasise once more the truth of that 
line of Tennyson’s— 

God fulfils himself in many ways. 
Calverley was born and lived in the busiest part of our 
history, at a time when there was need of every man’s help 
in the fight for the Good and the True and the Beautiful. 
Yet I have heard people question the worth of such a life 
as his because he was not apparently a worker on the right 
side, or even on any side at all. But was he not in his 
own quiet way helping on the fulfilment of the divine purpose? 
Just take the bare facts of his life. He was born in 1831. 
His father was a parson with a good living and connected 
with a county family ; his mother also was one of a family 
of landed gentry. He himself entered at Harrow in 1846, 
Oxford in 1851, and Cambridge in 1852. He had been a 
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scholar of Balliol, Oxford, and after he obtained a first class 
in the Classical Tripos of 1856, coming out second, he was 
made a Fellow of Christ’s, Cambridge. Called to the bar, 
he joined the Northern Circuit in 1865, and in the follow- 
ing year met with the accident on the ice that laid him 
quietly on the shelf for the rest of his life. 

“He died on Sunday, 17th February, 1884,” says Pro- 
fessor Seeley, “and was buried in the cemetery at Folke- 
stone by the side of his infant daughter, laid there sixteen 
years before. He had always liked the place, with its 
breezy heights, sunny slopes, and exhilarating air; and on 
the morning of the Saturday following his death we took 
him there. And there we left him. 

And in our ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 


The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes.” 


Thus it will be seen that the active part of his life 
was lived in that period of stress and storm, of which 
I have spoken before—a period when our English literature 
seemed in danger of being swallowed up for ever in the 
slough of self-conceit. Does not Matthew Arnold ridicule 
the super-self-consciousness of the writers of that period in 
his “ Bacchanalia” ? 

Tempts not the bright new Age ? 
Shines not its stream ? 

Look, ah, what genius, 

Art, science, wit ! 

Soldiers like Cesar, 

Statesmen like Pitt ! 

Sculptors like Phidias, 

Raphaels in shoals, 

Poets like Shakspere— 
Beautiful souls ! 


And Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” speaks out even more distinctly. 
2A 
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The Age culls simples, 

With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the glory of the stars. 

We are gods by our own reck’ning, and may well shut up the temples, 

And wield on, amid the incense-steam, the thunder of our cars. 
It was just into this seething massof self-conscious inferiority 
that this gay child of happy circumstances was dropped from 
heaven, and with the poisonless arrows of his wit he showed 
up the Gorgon of self-conceit to be the monster it was. It 
is by such sudden and timely strokes as these that 
Providence proves to us that the progress of the human 
race is not left to the rough-and-ready direction of for- 
tuitous circumstances. J. B. OLDHAM. 
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TWO SONNETS. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 





I—THE YPRES TOWER AT RYE. 


\ HERE are the men who built the Ypres tower ? 
Salt of the sea, who held the French at bay ; 
Who had rough lives, sharp swords, and spirits gay, 
Though storm might rage or threatening tempest lower. 
No place was this for a faint-hearted bower— 
No place for dalliance or for summer play ; 
Its skies of blue, or dark rain-laden gray, 
Saw nations struggle for the ocean dower. 
The fair bride held her life in daily dread 
Of cruel sea, and still more cruel foe; 
The angry wave and shining cutlass blow 
Were in the dreams around her cottage low. 
The glory and the danger both have fled, 
But still the Ypres rears its stalwart head. 


Il.—A PYRAMID. 


[An imitation of the last sonnet written by Nufiez d’Arce.] 





A king, who wisht remembrance for his name, 
So that the world its sound would ne’er forget, 
By thousand shrinking slaves in blood and sweat 
Built up this mighty pyramid of fame. 
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But vain and sterile soon his dream became ; 
His deeds has History refused to write, 
And Time, though old and blind, in rapid flight, 
O’erturns his statues, and blots out his name. 
The dust that on the hollow of his hand 
The traveller looks at with an aspect grave, 
Was it the dust of tyrant, or of slave ? 


All things are changed beneath Time’s potent wand. 


God doth for overmast’ring human pride 
Oblivion’s Eternity provide. 
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“The Apparel oft poodtaine the Man.” 
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